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How Educational Institutions Can Buy 
Surplus Property 


af T is generally recognized that 
an expanding job now faces Ameri- 
can educators and that facilities 
must be made available to meet the 
educational needs of returning 
servicemen and to make up for 
study interruptions caused by the 
war. The Surplus Property Admin- 
istration, therefore, has ruled that 
two kinds of nonprofit institutions, 
educational and public health, can 
purchase surplus federal property 
at a discount 40 percent below 
“fair value,” which is. defined as 
the lowest price charged any other 
trade level for the same type of 
merchandise. Usually it is the price 
made to wholesalers. Any institu- 
tion that seeks to purchase surplus 
at “fair value” or at a discount 
must be operated by a state or its 
political: subdivision or must be a 
scientific, literary, public health, 
public welfare, or charitable estab- 
lishment free from taxation by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. Applications must be 
approved as meeting certain stand- 
ards of legitimate need, to be de- 
veloped by the Federal Security 
Agency or its authorized agents. 


A. B. MErritr 


In School Management 


A. B. Merritt is Acting Assistant to 

the Chairman of the War Assets 

Corporation. Reported from School 

Management, XV (March, 1946), 
359, 368-69, 371, 


Schools, hospitals, and other eligi- 
ble purchasers can use almost every 
type of equipment declared surplus, 
Lot sizes in which an institution 
must buy merchandise on a prefer- 
ential basis will be determined by 
the disposal agencies. The institu- 
tion may not always be able to buy 
as little or as much as it wants due 
to allocations which are dictated by 
distribution necessities. Institutions 
and state and local governments 
will be notified of available property 
either by public advertising or other 
notices. Upon request such institu- 
tions may, wherever practicable, be 
placed on the mailing lists of the 
disposal agencies, which compile 
lists of available property as it 1s 
declared surplus. Sales offerings are 
revised as property is sold or fur- 
ther surpluses are declared. 

The Federay Security Agency is 
responsible for the implementation 


of Regulation 14. The U. S. Office 
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of Education, which administers 
the educational aspects of the sur- 
plus property program, has asked 
each state to provide or establish 
state educational agencies which 
will cooperate with the Office of 
Education in receiving, screening, 
and approving applications; devel- 
oping cooperative methods of buy- 
ing which will allow individual 
claimants to acquire goods in 
smaller quantities than would oth- 
erwise be available; in collecting 
estimates of need; and transmitting 
to educational institutions informa- 
tion about available surpluses. In 
order to start an immediate flow of 
needed surplus supplies to educa- 
tional, health, and other nonprofit 
institutions, claimants in these cate- 
gories may contact disposal agen- 
cies directly instead of applying 
first to the Federal Security Agency 
or its agents. This temporary pro- 
cedure, which will be replaced by 
permanent procedures as early as 
possible, will operate except in the 
case of: 

1. Orders for unit installations. 
Such orders must be submitted to 
the Federal Security Agency in 
Washington. 

2. Orders on property specifically 
offered, for a limited time, to prior- 
ity claimants only. When property 
is in short supply, the disposal 
agency will notify priority claimants 
(federal agencies, state and local 
governments, veterans, tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, or other organizations oper- 
ated by states or their political sub- 
divisions or instrumentalities), of- 


fering the commodity to them only, 
for a limited time. Orders for such 
property, if in excess of the supply, 
must be filled on an equitable basis, 
Therefore the disposal agency will 
hold the orders and the property 
involved until it receives instructions 
from the Federal Security Agency, 

Orders from eligible nonprofit 
health and educational institutions 
will be filled from available prop. 
erty at a discount of 40 percent, 
Such institutions must accompany 
their orders with the following cer. 
tificate, signed by an authorized of- 
ficer of the institution: 

The purchaser represents and warrants 
that it is a nonprofit institution as de- 
fined in Surplus Property Administration 
Regulation No, 14 and that the property 
sought is required for its own use to fill 
its own existing need, and that it will 
not be resold to others within three years 
of the date of the purchase without the 
consent in writing of the disposal agency. 

Institutions seeking to acquire 
both surplus industrial property or 
nonindustrial real property for edu- 
cational use or to promote or pro- 
tect the public health can acquire 
such property at the fair market 
value less any discounts the Surplus 
Property Administration may allow 
because of the benefits that may ac- 
crue to the United States. Such 
benefits must be indicated in any 
application. Transactions of _ this 
type are also covered under Regu- 
lation 14. 

Because of the commercial unsal- 
ability of certain aeronautical prop- 
erty, such property is made avail- 
able to nonprofit institutions at very 
low prices, in some cases the cost 
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of care and handling, plus transpor- 
tation charges. The SPA permits 
the donation of property, such as 
scrap or salvage, which has no rea- 
sonable prospect of sale for any pur- 
pose; or in cases where the esti- 
mated cost of care, handling, and 
disposition would exceed the esti- 
mated proceeds. Donations may be 
made to agencies or institutions 
supported by the federal govern- 
ment or by any state or local gov- 
ernment, or to nonprofit educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, 
who must pay all costs of packing 
and shipping. 

Price benefits apply only to sales 
within the United States, its terri- 
tories, or possessions. 

The Consumer Goods Division 
of the War Assets Corporation is 
the outlet for consumer goods 
which comprise the wide range of 
products normally handled in ev- 
eryday retail trade. These include 
such things as clothing, textiles, 
lunchroom equipment, furniture, 
ofice equipment, automobiles, 
trucks, tires, hardware, surgical and 
medical equipment, vocational 
training equipment, agricultural 
and construction machinery, farm 
supplies and tools, photographic 
equipment, store fixtures, and the 
like. 

The Capital and Producers’ Goods 
Division of the War Assets Corpor- 
ation is the disposal outlet for cap- 


ital and producers’ goods, which in- 


clude: industrial plants, equipment 
or industrial plants, raw materials, 


artly finished materials, industrial 


tal estate, aircraft machinery, ma- 
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chine tools, electronics, metals, ores, 
fibers, oil and coal products, and 
transportation equipment. 

The Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority is the disposal agency for 
housing and housing facilities. In- 
cluded are permanent housing 
which will be sold for use on its 
present site; demountable housing 
which may be sold either on its 
present site or moved elsewhere; 
and temporary housing which will 
be sold only for removal from the 
site. Also in this category are real 
estate related to housing projects 
and some housing fixtures and 
equipment. 

A number of disposal agencies 
handle the various types of real 
estate. Real property disposed of in 
connection with industrial, mari- 
time, or housing property is sold 
by the agency handling such prop- 
erties. Farm and forest lands are 
sold through the Federal Land 
Banks of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Mineral and grazing lands 
are sold through the Commissioner, 
General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior. Other types of real 
estate, including schools and hospi- 
tals, are sold by the Division Offices 
of the Public Buildings Admtnistra- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency. 

Surplus property located in ter- 
ritories or possessions is sold by the 
Division of Territories, Department 
of the Interior. However, aircraft 
and vessels over 1000 tons are sold 
in territories and possessions by the 
same agency that handles these 
items in the continental United 
States. 
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Certain kinds of property may be 
sold outside of the regular sales or- 


ganization. Most of such sales are 


those made by the armed services of 
scraps or salvage or small amounts 
of miscellaneous property with a 
cost to the government not in ex- 
cess of $300 for any one item or 
group of substantially similar items 
at any one place or at any one time. 


Since surplus property and ma- 


terials have accumulated in vast 
stocks stored in regional warehouses 
in every part of the country, it has 
been impossible to assemble a na- 
tional catalog. Selling of surplus is 
conducted on a decentralized basis 
through offices and sales centers 
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maintained by the various disposal 
agencies. Each regional branch has 
special lists of goods which are 
available in that particular locale 
and can be inspected. As far as pos- 
sible, the regions describe goods in 
commercial trade terms indicating 
size, type, condition, and age. It is 
not possible, however, to provide 
detailed property descriptions. Con- 
sequently, buyers are urged to in- 
spect materials and purchase on an 
“as is” basis. 

Schools wishing further informa- 
tion or wishing to make applica- 
tion for property are advised to get 
in touch with their state depart- 
ments of education. 


From an old Librarian’s Almanac 
the Mississippi Educational Ad- 
vance quotes these rules for efficient 
librarians: 

“Keep your books behind stout 
gratings and in no wise let any 
person come at them from the shelf 
except yourself. Have in mind the 
counsel of Master Enoch Sneed 
(that Most Worthy Librarian) who 
says: ‘It were better that no person 
enter the library (save the Librarian 
himself) and that the Books be 
kept in safety, than that one book 
be lost or others misplaced. Guard 
well your books—this is always 
your foremost duty.’ 

“So far as your authority will 
permit of it, exercise great discrim- 
ination as to which persons shall be 
admitted to the use of the library. 


For the treasure house of literature 
is no more to be thrown open to 
the ravages of the unreasoning mob 
than is a fair garden to be laid un- 


protected at the mercy of a swarm | 


of beasts.” 

An educator (1632) gives his idea 
of good instruction: 

“He (the teacher) must stand 
on an elevated platform, and, keep- 
ing all the scholars in his sight at 
once, allow none of them to do any- 
thing but attend and look at him. 
He must imbue them with the no- 
tion that the mouth of the teacher 
is a spring from which streams of 
knowledge issue and flow over 
them, and that, whenever they see 
the spring open, they should place 
their attention like a cistern beneath 
it, and allow nothing to escape.” 
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Goose-Step or Growth? 


Rutu CuNNINGHAM 
In the North Dakota Teacher 


war if you heard some 
mothers making statements such as 
these: “My Johnny is quite naughty. 
I had to spank him this morning 
because he hasn’t cut his teeth on 
time.” “Children are so efficient 
nowadays. Dorothy has started to 
walk, although it is a month before 
she reaches the average age for 
walking. I must reward her.” Or, 
“Patricia has to be scolded con- 
stantly for not putting enough ef- 
fort into her growth.” 

Silly? Of course it is. How fool- 
ish to punish or reward children 
for matters over which they have 
no control. But are we sure we 
don’t do some equally foolish things 
in school? Take this matter of 
reading, for example. All too often 
we expect all the children in a first 
grade to learn to read, then we 
punish the ones who don’t by giv- 
ing them poor marks or failing to 
promote them to the next grade. 
Isn’t this much the same as ex- 
pecting all children to cut their 
teeth at the same time? 

Let’s look at a group of six-year- 
olds. All have lived six years and 
they are all in the first grade, but 
they differ widely in mental age, 
maturity, interests, previous experi- 
ence, etc, In a typical group of thir- 
ty, we are likely to find the follow- 
ing range in mental age indicated 
in the table in the next column. 

Those who have made a careful 
study of children and reading tell 


Ruth Cunningham teaches at Hor- 

ace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Re- 

ported from the North Dakota 

Teacher, XXV (March, 1946), 15- 
16. 


us that the best age for teaching 
reading to most children is when 
maturity and mental age are 6Y, to 


Number of children Mental age 
4% 

5 

5% 

6 

6% 

7% 
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7. This would mean that in this 
typical group of six-year-olds, only 
ten are of a mental age favorable 
to learning to read; and of those 
ten, several may be less mature 
than the mental age would indicate. 


“But,” teachers may say, “we 
know we can teach six-year-olds to 
read—most of them, anyway. 
We've done it.” Yes, and we've 
expended wastefully the energy of 
children and teachers; we’ve taught 
many a youngster to hate books, 
reading, and school; we’ve created 
a host of reading “problems.” Let’s 
look carefully at the difference be- 


’ tween what we can do and what is 


best to do. 
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Once an energetic investigator 
set out to teach a group of gifted 
two- and three-year-olds to read. 
He succeeded, or so it seemed at the 
time. The experiment completed, 
the children went back to their dolls 
and toy trains. When these same 
youngsters were tested at age five, 
not one of them could read a word! 
Although not as extreme as this 
case, there is evidence that much of 
our teaching follows a similar pat- 
tern, characterized by teaching and 
forgetting, teaching and forgetting. 
The “forgetting” is a natural result 
when children are asked to learn 
skills they are not sufficiently ma- 
ture to master. 

The teaching of reading has been 
taken as an example. We could 
point to the teaching of any area for 
which arbitrary group standards 
have been established. But can we 
teach efficiently without using 
group yardsticks as standards? We 
can, although it is not easy to find 
simple answers to so complex a 
problem. Here are some sugges- 
tions about things we can do, how- 
ever, whether we teach in kinder- 
garten or high school. 


1. Recognize that children and young 
people within an age group vary widely 
one from the other in their mental ages, 
maturity, experience, health, etc. This 
means that in order to meet the needs of 
each individual learner, we must know 
him as a person and must also know 
what should be expected of him. 

2. Recognize that children and young 
people vary widely in their rates of 


growth. The youngster who is the least 
mature in his group in kindergarten may 
possibly be the most mature in his group 
in the sixth grade. Moreover, there is an 
increasing amount of evidence that his 
mental age may fluctuate widely. 

3. Recognize the futility of setting age 
or grade standards which we expect all 
youngsters to meet. Trying to enforce 
such standards is wasteful and inefficient, 
The practice may lead to punishment of 
boys and girls for matters over which 
they have no control. Equally unfortunate 
is the rewarding of boys and girls for 
achievement far below their capabilities, 

4. Recognize the need for adjusting 
the curriculum to each individual learner, 
This does not mean that he spends his 
time by himself. Groups within groups 
and varying groups for various activities 
are often a help toward meeting individ- 
ual needs, 


' 5. Recognize that in general in the 
lower grades we tend to expect too much 
in the learning of academic skills and too 
little in the area of social and creative 
skills. What we expect per grade level 
has been set too much by tradition and 
not enough by what we know about child 
development and efficient learning. 


6. Recognize that in general we tend 


to demand more and more uniformity of 
achievement as a youngster progresses 
through school. For many, this means 
struggling to attain what for them is be- 
yond reach, with resulting discourage- 
ment and “failure” (by school standards). 
For many, this means lack of opportu- 
nity to use their capacities to the fullest, 
with resulting habits of laziness and 
misuse of time and ability. For teachers, 
it means frustration and discouragement 
as they attempt the impossible. 

7. Recognize that until we reexamine 
our standards and revise our malpractices 
in regard to statistical averages, we cal- 
not hope to provide adequate education 
for American children and youth. 
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Social Criterions for Grouping Children 


Henry J. Otro 
In Childhood Education 


ae fact that social factors play 
a prominent role in a child’s con- 
duct and performance has always 
been recognized by some teachers, 
but it is only within the past dec- 
ade or so that careful research has 
explored this phase of child life 
sufficiently to illuminate it for all of 
us. What are some of the funda- 
mental issues, facts, and techniques 
which all of us should know and 
use? Four of the fundamental is- 
sues will be treated in this article. 

The first of these issues pertains 
to the purposes or objectives of edu- 
cation. We have become concerned, 
and rightly so, about educating our 
children so that they will be capa- 
ble of living effectively in a demo- 
cratic society. What does that really 
mean? Obviously it means a large 
number of very important things, 
and among them is the fact that 
every child, in the process of grow- 
ing up, should develop a wholesome, 
well-integrated personality) It also 
means that every child should grow 
up in wholesome adjustment to his 
associates (young and old) and to 
his environment. Personality devel- 
opment and social adjustment have 
become important objectives of edu- 
cation to supplement our former 
Narrower emphasis on mental and 
academic development. 

The second basic issue is the na- 


ture of personality development and 


€ processes and _ circumstances 
which make for wholesome per- 


Henry J]. Otto is Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Texas. 
Reported from Childhood Educa- 
tion, XXII (March, 1946), 326-29. 


sonality. Several writers have ex- 
pressed their views of personality as 
the dynamic process by which each 
individual strives to build up, main- 
tain, and protect his private world 
and express directly or in disguised 
fashion his basic feelings toward 
people and situations. Personality 
development begins in infancy and 


probably continues throughout life. — 


It comes about as one interacts with 
the persons, situations, and material 
objects in his environment. In the 
process each individual must come 
to know himself, to appreciate him- 
self, and to have confidence in 
himself. The person has need for 
contact and harmony with reality, 
increasing selfdirection, and a fair 
balance between success and failure. 

The third basic consideration is 
social adjustment, which is closely 
interwoven with personality devel- 
opment, Everyone needs to learn 
how to get along with others and 
how to relate himself to the persons, 
events, and material objects in his 
environment. How one relates him- 
self to others depends in large 
measure on how he feels about him- 
self and how others relate them- 
selves to him. Social needs are just 
as basic as physiological needs. 
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The fourth basic consideration 
consists of the broad and complex 
group of psychological factors in- 
volved in understanding children. 
Intelligent guidance of children’s 
growth and development requires 
a breadth of knowledge of child 
psychology which must all be trans- 
lated into practical procedures for 
grouping, teaching, and dealing 
with children. Altogether too fre- 
quently we have allowed school ma- 
chinery to operate quite oblivious 
to the true facts about the psychol- 
ogy of childhood. 

Plans and procedures in group- 
ing—What conditions must pre- 
vail in school if each child is to 
satisfy his social and ego-integrative 
needs in such ways as will result 
in wholesome personality develop- 
ment and desirable social adjust- 
ment? Each child must find himself 
in a class group or groups in which 
he is wanted and feels that he is 
wanted. The child must feel that he 
has some contribution to make to 
the group; he must have opportu- 
nities to excel and be excelled; he 
must have opportunities to be a 
leader as well as opportunities to 
be a follower. The child must be 
confronted with tasks which are 
sufficiently difficult to challenge him 
but not so difficult as to precipitate 
continued failure and discourage- 
ment. The child must be able to 
achieve status with his group 
through channels 
and activities. Each child must have 
a feeling of likeness. The important 
thing is the individual in relation- 
ship to the group. 
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What are the factors which en. 
able children to achieve status with 
their group? The answer is (1) 
physical factors—height, weight, 
strength, and ability; (2) social fac. 
tors—leadership, enthusiasm, daring, 
active participation, tidiness, good 
looks, frequent laughter, happiness, 
and friendliness; and (3) intel- 
lectual factors—mental age, I. Q, 
and achievement in academic fields, 

Status with one’s peers is more 
important than with nonpeers. Sta- 
tus of a desirable type which te. 
sults in wholesome personality de- 
velopment and social adjustment can 
probably be achieved only in groups 
which are sufficiently _heteroge- 
neous with reference to these factors 
so that each child has the chance 
for varied roles in the group. At 
the same time, however, the group 
has to have sufficient homogeneity” 
so that no one is found continuously 
in the role of the champion or the 
underdog. Within such a pattern 
of group structure, some children 
will rely heavily on physical factors, 
while others will rely more heavily 
on social or intellectual factors in 
achieving status within the group. 
Each of us can probably cite many 
illustrations of pupils who maintain 
a happy adjustment to the group 
because of physical prowess on the 
playground, whereas others do so 
largely because of their agreeable 
manners or excellence in studies. 
We also know many cases of large 
or over-age children in primary 
grades or young and _ physically 
small but very bright children accel- 
erated to higher grades where they 
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find themselves quite out of place 
with their more mature associates. 

Social factors that operate in 
grouping.—The reader can readily 
see that social factors do not oper- 
ate apart from the physical and 
the intellectual. Without further 
reference, however, let us turn to 
the social factors. Merl E. Bonney’s 
study of the personality traits of 
socially successful and socially un- 
successful children in the fourth 
grade led him to conclude that the 
traits which proved most signifi- 
cant in differentiating between the 
popular and unpopular children 
could be organized into two syn- 
dromes. The first syndrome was 
composed of strong, aggressive per- 
sonality traits such as leadership, 
enthusiasm, and daring, and active 
participation in recitations. The sec- 
ond syndrome was composed of 
traits which count most in direct in- 
terperson contacts, such as pleasing 
appearance, a cheerful disposition, 
and friendly attitudes. The most 
important traits in the latter syn- 
drome were tidiness, good looks, 
frequent laughter, and friendliness. 

G. M. Tryon’s study was an ef- 
fort to find out some of the quali- 
ties or aspects of personality which 
children consider desirable in each 
other. An “opinion test” of 20 items 
was used. The 12-year-old boys’ 
evaluation of these traits showed a 
marked tendency to emphasize the 
desirability of activity of any sort. 
Preference was expressed for ag- 


gressiveness, boisterousness, and un- 


kemptness rather than for submis- 
Siveness, reserve, and tidiness. Skill 
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in group games was held in high 
regard. The qualities most accept- 
able in the 12-year-old girl were 
quietness, graciousness, conformity 
to adult rules and_ regulations, 
friendliness, unaggressiveness, pleas- 
ant manners, quiet good humor, 
and a pleasing appearance. 

Undoubtedly these significant so- 
cial criterions vary from grade to 
grade, as is evidenced by the dif- 
ferences between the findings of 
Bonney in the fourth grade and 
Tryon in the seventh. Not enough 
research has been done to particu- 
larize these differences for each 
age group. 

Techniques for determining 
whether individual pupils are well 
placed or for evaluating the group- 
ing situation as a whole range all 
the way from very informal to 
formal. Space will not permit expo- 
sition of the formal procedures. 

Informal procedures consist of 
a combination of the following: 
casual teacher observation to dis- 
cover the children who are disci- 
pline problems, arrogant or domi- 
neering, extremely quiet and over- 
submissive, noticeably under- or 
oversized as compared with the 
average of the group, unskilled in 
the customary social amenities, or 
those who are never or always 
chosen as leaders, etc. Success in 
games and physical skills should 
also be observed. Other informal 
techniques include the choice of the 
ones preferred as working compan- 
ions; listing the names of those to 
whom they would like to send 
Christmas presents or valentines. 
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Transfer of Training from High-School 
Subjects to Intelligence 


ALEXANDER G. WESMAN 


In the Journal of Educational Research 


Dee problem of transfer of 
training is central to educational 
psychology. The phenomenon has 
been sufficiently demonstrated; there 
is little doubt that it occurs. 

How much transfer océurs in a 
given situation and how far its in- 
fluence extends from the material 
taught are, however, constantly de- 
bated. Most of the studies of trans- 
fer are not accepted by educators as 
fully relevant to the classroom situ- 
ation. Teachers seek, and rightly, 
evidence obtained under conditions 
which actually prevail in their day- 
to-day teaching. The present study 
was intended to provide some such 
evidence. The specific questions 
raised were: 

1. What are the comparative con- 
tributions of several of the more 
popular subjects to mental growth 
as measured by ability to score on an 
intelligence test? 

2. How effective are various tech- 
niques for measuring transfer? 

3. Will generalizations which 
seem warranted on the basis of data 
obtained from one group of pupils 
continue to appear valid on the ba- 
sis of data from another group? 

Two hundred and forty-four stu- 
dents in the upper tenth grade and 
399 in the lower eleventh grade of 
a New York City high school were 
tested in September and May with 
school achievement tests and with 
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I. E. R. Tests of Generalization and 
Organization and Selective and Re. 
lational Thinking. The latter test is 
a test of intelligence, yielding scores 
of verbal, numerical, and _ spatial 
ability. Various achievement tests 
were employed; and in addition, 
most students took one or two for- 
eign-language tests. Complete rec- 
ords were collected of all courses 
taken in high school by these stu 
dents. ; 

Although the writer seriously 
doubted the validity of approach- 
ing the problem by classifying stu- 
dents according to courses taken 
during the year, he adopted it a 
one technique to be investigated. 


Preliminary analysis of the effect of 


courses taken in former years justi 
fied the ignoring of previous courses 
when analyzing the transfer value 
of those taken during the experi 
mental year. 

The students in each term wert 
then classified according to the “ma- 
jor” courses they had taken during 
the year. Five groups were found in 
the fourth term with ten or more 
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students having identical course pat- 
terns; seven such groups were 
found in the fifth term. Those stu- 
dents who were not included in any 
pattern group were designated as 
additional, undifferentiated control 
groups for their respective terms. 

The mean score of each group on 
each of the tests at initial and final 
testing was calculated. Difference 
in mean score and significance of 
difference in mean score were also 
determined for initial, final, and 
gains scores. The crucial question, 
of course, was whether the pattern 
groups differed significantly in 
average gain on intelligence tests. 

The evidence revealed no trend 
of gains associated with the taking 
of particular courses. No significant 
differences in gains were present for 
the tenth-grade groups. The inferior 
gains of one group (U), in the 
eleventh grade, could hardly be at- 
tributed to the course pattern of the 
students. 

It seemed to be more reasonable 
to interpret the results as indicating 
that Group U was a generally in- 
ferior group, as judged by its low 
standing on all three initial intelli- 
gence scores, and that the smaller 
growth was due to this initial in- 
feriority rather than to the course 
pattern. The fact that the students 
of four of the other pattern groups 
were permitted to carry a heavier 
load was almost a guarantee that 
the latter had been judged superior 
because of previously demonstrated 
ability in courses taken during their 
academic careers. 

The groups which took a greater 


number of courses in history 
showed no superiority in intelli- 
gence gains over those with fewer 
history courses. The same was true 
of groups taking more courses in 
science, mathematics, or language. 
The course-pattern analysis revealed 
no superiority of any one school 
subject over any of the others, even 
where the courses were sufficiently 
similar to the aspect of intelligence 
measured as to lead to the logical ex- 
pectation that transfer would oc- 
cur in large amounts. This is in ac- 
cord with the earlier findings of 
Thorndike and of Brolyer and 
Woodyard. 

Students who took more courses 
gained more in intelligence score 
than students who took fewer 
courses. This was interpreted as an 
indication that brighter students 
gain more than do the less bright. 
This finding is also in accord with 
the interpretation of the findings 
of Thorndike and his associates. 

There is serious question, how- 
ever, as to whether the course-pat- 
tern-analysis technique is _ really 
valid as a method of determining 
whether a given school subject can 
contribute more to mental growth 
than can some other subject. Expo- 
sure to learning is no guarantee that 
learning will take place. Lack of 
exposure to learning in the class- 
room is no guarantee that there 
has been no extracurricular expo- 
sure to learning and that learning 
has not thereby occurred. It was 


‘ failure of their authors to bear this 


in mind that permitted the Thorn- 
dike “mental discipline” studies to 
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present results based on “exposure 
analysis.” 

A technique which corrects the 
“exposure” weakness is that of cor- 
relating gains in achievement test 
score with gains in intelligence test 
score. If Traits A and B are cor- 
related and training (or growth) 
occurs in that function or group of 
functions common to A and B, an 
increase in score in Trait A should 
be reflected proportionally to an 
increase in score in Trait B. When 
these coefficients of correlation be- 
tween gains were computed for 
tenth-grade and eleventh-grade stu- 
dents separately, the analysis re- 
vealed little association between 
gains in the achievement areas mea- 
sured and gains in the intelligence 
test scores. This was interpreted as 
indicating there was little transfer. 

A third technique for investigat- 
ing transfer is that of comparing co- 
efficients of correlation between in- 
telligence and achievement scores 
as obtained from initial testing with 
the coefficients for the final testing. 
The argument underlying this ap- 
proach is that if the correlation be- 
tween two measured abilities repre- 
sents their communality, an increase 
in their communality should result 
in an increased coefficient of cor- 
relation. This correlational analysis, 
however, revealed a tendency for 
the correlation between intelligence 
and achievement scores to decrease. 
This was interpreted as a reflection 
of the more complex abilities mea- 
sured at the higher levels of the 
achievement tests, the items of these 
levels being specific to those achieve- 


ment areas rather than being jp. 
formation which even a bright stu. 
dent might learn without formal o; 
organized study. 

When data for students in one 
grade were compared with the dat, 
for students in the other grade, con. 
siderable inconsistency was found, 
This inconsistency of results was 
present under all three analyses and 
pointed to the restriction which 
must be exercised in generalizing 
from a single classroom experience, 

The analysis of course patterns 
was rejected as a valid technique 
for measurement of transfer of 
training from school subjects be. 
cause it is based on “exposure” to 
school subjects rather than on 
growth in them. 

The comparison of correlations at 
the beginning and end of the study 
was accepted as a useful technique. 
Although it does not assist in the 
discovery of the amount of transfer 
which has occurred, it indicates 
whether the maximum _ transfer 
which might be obtained under op- 
timum conditions has increased ot 
decreased as a result of changes in 


students during the period under 


investigation. 

Correlation between gains was 
proposed as a useful technique i 
investigations of this kind. 

In general, the study fails to re- 
veal superior transfer to intelligence 
for any one of the achievement areas 
measured, and it indicates the de- 
sirability of direct training in ment 
tal processes rather than depend- 
ence on transfer from school sub- 
jects. 
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Survey of Manuscript Writing in the 
Public Schools 


Frank N. FreeMAN 
In the Elementary School Journal 


ay probe the opinions of super- 
visors and teachers on the value of 


manuscript writing and to ascertain 
the extent to which this type of 
writing is used in the schools, the 
writer sent out a questionnaire to 
942 school systems in the country. 
All the larger cities were included, 
as well as a considerable number of 
those with populations of from 
5,000 to 10,000. Replies, which to- 
taled 77 percent, were received 
from every state in the Union and 
from the District of Columbia. 
Hence the replies may be taken as 
satisfactorily representative of the 
practice throughout the larger 
towns and cities of the country. 
Percentage of replies from the cities 
of various sizes does not differ 
greatly, 


The first question asked simply 
whether or not manuscript writing 
was taught. Out of 727 cities from 
which replies were received, manu- 
script writing is used in 613, or 
84.3 percent. This startling figure 
indicates that, in the cities at least, 
it is now an almost universal prac- 
tice to teach manuscript writing. 
There is no notable difference 
among different sizes of cities. The 
lowest percentage (79.5) is found 
among the cities of one hundred 
thousand or over, and the highest 


percentage (90.8) is found in the 


smallest cities. If we add the cities 
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in which manuscript writing is 
used experimentally, the percentage 
would be somewhat increased. 

The answer to the second ques- 
tion, “In which grades is manuscript 
writing taught?” is equally signifi- 
cant. One of the important issues 
is whether manuscript writing 
should be used only in the first two 
or three grades or whether it should 
be used throughout the grades. Six 
hundred four school systems use this 
type of writing in grade one, while 
577 teach it in grade two also. Less 
than a quarter as many (141) 
teach it in grade three, and insig- 
nificant numbers teach it in the 
remaining grades. The prevailing 
practice, then, is to teach manuscript 
writing in the first two grades and 
then discontinue it as the main style 
of writing. A much less frequent 
practice is to continue it for the 
first three grades, and only a sprink- 
ling continue it throughout the ele- 
mentary school. So far as prevailing 
practice is any indication, then, the 
survey indicates that it is desirable 
to begin with manuscript writing 
and to change over in the latter 
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part of grade two or the beginning 
of grade three. 

It is important to know whether 
the majority of schools adopted 
manuscript writing in the early pe- 
riod or whether the movement to 
introduce this style of writing has 
continued in recent years. Of the 
470 schools giving usable answers 
to the third question, only 100 in- 
troduced it before 1935. More than 
three-fourths have introduced it 
since that time. The rate was 
somewhat higher from 1935 to 
1940, but it has continued rather 
uniformly since 1941. If the present 
rate continues a few more years, the 
use of manuscript writing in the 
first two grades will be almost uni- 
versal. 

The answers to question 4 indi- 
cate that the number of school sys- 
tems which have tried manuscript 
writing and then discontinued it is 
‘insignificant. Of 618 replying, only 
seven report that manuscript writ- 
ing has been discontinued perma- 
nently. 

Question 5 asked for an opinion 
on advantages and disadvantages 
which are most commonly men- 
tioned in the literature. It also 
asked for a list of other advantages 
or disadvantages. The advantages 
are judged overwhelmingly to be 
important and the disadvantages to 
be unimportant. For example, the 
advantage of “ease of learning” is 
judged important by 559 and unim- 
portant by 16. “Helps learning to 
read” is judged important by 566 
and unimportant by 18. On the 
other hand, the disadvantage of 


being “hard to change” to cursive 
writing is judged to be important 
by 68 and unimportant by 382. 
The additional comments, which 
to some degree duplicate the spe. 
cific advantages listed in the ques 
tionnaire, are difficult to classify, 


Following are the chief additional - 
advantages mentioned, together 
with the number of persons giving th 
ithe 

them: 
me 
Print and script may be paralleled in $0- 
the upper grades. (27) pr 


Manuscript writing facilitates written of 
expression and encourages creative writ- 


ing. (97) an 
The legibility of manuscript writing no 
promotes emotional security. (49) gu 


Manuscript writing is better suited to pil 
the motor development of the primary 


child. (47) wi 
inf 

The disadvantages listed are as vie 
follows: ar 
Use of manuscript writing shortens the are 

length of time devoted to cursive writing. mi 

(27) ev 
Teachers are not trained in manuscript N 

writing, (22) 

The pressure of home demands cur- ” 
sive writing. (18) tal 
Pupil transfer is a problem. (14) en 
Transition is difficult. (13) sp 
Transition is often delayed too long. 

(9) to 
Two skills have to be taught. (4) m 
It is obvious that the number P 

who mentioned disadvantages is “ 

much smaller than those who & 
mentioned advantages. Further- 
more, some of the disadvantages és 

arise from the fact that adequate a 

preparation has not been made li 

for teaching manuscript writing 

or that the program has not th 


been properly worked out. 
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Promotion and Placement of Elementary- 


School Pupils 


Lions DeSitva 
In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


§ ECAUSE educational leaders 
have often found it difficult to elim- 
inate the vestiges of traditional 
connotations from their thinking, 
ithere have been at times almost 
meaningless controversies over the 
so-called “failure or nonfailure” 
programs with their implications 
of reward or punishment. Closer 
analysis reveals that promotion or 
nonpromotion is an administrative- 
guidance function in which the pu- 
pil is placed in the environment 
which is most conducive to his learn- 
ing., When this positive point of 
view is accepted, placement stand- 
ards rather than promotion standards 
are operating. These are not mini- 
mum hurdles which all children or 
even the average child must meet. 
Neither can they be substituted for 
curriculum goals, although. in cer- 
tain aspects they may be congru- 
ent. Curriculum goals are far more 
specific and detailed. The attempt 
to use them as placement standards 
makes them meaningless in the 
placement process. In addition, 
they vary from teacher to teacher 
and are subject to continuous modi- 
fication. 


Placement standards, the 


other hand, are factors which expe- 
rience has proved to be of compel- 
ling importance in deciding which 
placement will be most favorable to 
the growth of the pupil in relation 
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to other pupils with whom he will 
associate and to the probable cur- 
riculum they will pursue together. 
Among the factors to be considered 
are the following: 

1. Chronological ag e.— School 
law in most states makes age a fac- 
tor, inasmuch as it is the basis on 
which children are permitted to en- 
ter school. It is also a convenient 
yardstick by which children can be 
compared with others with whom 
they will associate. 

2. Experiential background. — 
Experience in formal education is 
generally necessary for successful 
adjustment with others, although 
at times extremely rich or extremely 
meager out-of-school experiences 
may be factors bearing on a child’s 
placement. 

3. Physical maturity —Extremes 
of physical development are often 
of deep significance and may have 
lasting effect on the personality of 
a child if he is improperly placed. 

4. Social maturity.— The nature 
of a child’s interaction with his 
group is significant. Indeed, it is 
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often the most influential factor 
since the school is concerned with 
the child as a member of a group 
and not as an isolated individual. 

5. Emotional maturit y—The 
level at which a pupil meets new 
situations and new problems and 
the degree of control in his reactions 
to displeasing or frustrating situa- 
tions are also important. 

6. Competence in the communt- 
cative skills —Every child must be 
able to contribute ideas to and re- 
ceive ideas from members of his 
group if he is to grow educationally. 
This implies the necessity for some 
degree of homogeneity in the com- 
municative skills of the group so 
that the interchange of ideas by 
means of the spoken and written 
word will make its maximum con- 
tribution to pupil growth. 

7. Requirements of state law.— 
There still are requirements of 
state law which must be considered 
regardless of whether or not they 
retain certain vestiges of the conno- 
tations of achievement or failure. 

Although grade placement may 
be made at any time in the child’s 
school life, experience has indicated 
that it is educationally desirable 
and administratively convenient to 
make a more careful analysis of a 
pupil’s placement at turning points 
when more marked changes are 
present in the nature of children 
and in the educational program 
they will pursue. These points of 
time vary in accordance with the 
organization of the school system. 
In the traditional school system, 
for instance, they are just before 


placement in the fourth, seventh, 
and ninth grades. In a system hay. 
ing a junior-high school, they are 
before placement in the fourth and 
seventh grades. At times it is cop. 
sidered desirable to make this more 
careful analysis when the child is 
about to enter the first grade, 

Standards of placement are so re. 
lated and interwoven that the ap. 
plication of one will have effect on 
another. The pupil must be consid- 
ered as a whole—as a person and 
not as discrete and unrelated data. 
Any change in the child’s normal 
progress through school is so im- 
portant that it may have effect on 
him for years and perhaps for life. 
For this reason, the responsibility 
for any change should be shared 
by those who know him best and 
who are well informed on the alter- 
natives available. Usually this should 
be done in a pupil-placement con- 
ference in which the principal, 
teacher, and others who have access 
to the facts consider them carefully. 
The use of a form on which are 
recorded pertinent data concerning 
the factors to be considered is 
helpful, 

All teachers in each of the 
growth levels should be familiar 
with at least those standards which 
will be applied at the terminal 
point of the level in which they 
serve. This is important in prepat- 
ing the parents to bear their share 
of the responsibility for providing 
the most favorable emotional et- 
vironment, particularly when an ad- 
ditional year of elementary school 
is indicated. 
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What Is Counseling? 


S. R. Laycock 
In the B. C. Teacher 


| oe is arising in Canadian 
schools a new emphasis on guid- 
ance, which is the process whereby 


the abilities of pupils along physi- 


cal, social, emotional, intellectual, 
and occupational lines are discov- 
ered and developed. Guidance in 
schools is of many kinds, and vo- 
cational guidance, in order to be 
effective, should include all other 
forms. Thus it becomes not merely 
the giving out of occupational in- 
formation and job placement, but 
the adjustment and development 
of pupils toward the largest measure 
of happy and satisfying living. 
Just what is counseling? It is the 
process where, by means of personal 
contacts and conferences between 
a trained personnel worker and a 
pupil, the latter is helped to sort 
out his information, ideas, attitudes, 
and feelings so that he may choose 
and develop mature and long-range 
values in human living. The very 
term “counselor” suggests an in- 
timate and confidential relationship. 
The counselor must be able to gain 
the confidence and the goodwill of 
the student so that the latter will 


express himself freely. 


Perhaps it is best to begin a dis- 
cussion of the job of the counselor 
by stating what it is not. 

1. Not information-giving. —A 
clerk can easily be trained to sup- 
ply a student with routine informa- 
tion such as contained in the course 
of study, the university calendar, 
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or as to where occupational infor- 
mation can be found. The time of 
trained counselors should not be 
used for this purpose except insofar 
as it furnishes an excuse for estab- 
lishing a proper relationship be- 
tween the counselor and the coun- 
seled. 

2. Not advice-giving—Most lay- 
men think that most of the talking 
is done by the counselor, who asks 
the questions, assembles the data 
concerning both the pupil and the 
problem, and then comes through 
with a clear-cut solution. Advice, 
however, is resented by the inde- 
pendent pupil and, since it makes 
them still more dependent and lack- 
ing in selfreliance, it is bad for the 
dependent pupil. Secondly, the ad- 
vice being more or less imposed on 
the pupil, the solution is not his but 
the counselor’s. Hence, especially 
if it is a personal or social problem, 
the chances of its being carried out 
are not very good. Thirdly, advice- 
giving is likely to focus the atten- 
tion on the problem and not on 
the pupil and his needs. Fourth, 
the counselor’s advice may do noth- 
ing to change the way the pupil 


-feels toward his problem and thus 


may help little in solving it. 
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3. Not exhortation or a “pep-talk.” 
—Many people think that the coun- 
selor, having exhorted the pupil to 
a place where he promises to do 
better, then tries to “peg” him at 
that emotional level. Every experi- 
enced teacher knows the unsatisfac- 
toriness of this method in any but 
the most superficial of problems. 
The number of backsliders after an 
evangelistic campaign is notorious. 
Also, those who work with delin- 
quents are well aware of the futility 
of the “pep talk” as a way of solv- 
ing the problem expressed in the 
delinquency. 

4. Not the counselor’s explanation 
of the reasons for the problem.— 
Teachers who have had training in 
the diagnosis of pupils’ problems 
often feel that the solution lies 
merely in explaining to the pupil 
the cause of his difficulty. For a 
counselor to discover and tell a pu- 
pil that the latter does not like his 
father’s occupation because he re- 
sents his dad’s authority is one 
thing; to change the boy’s dislike is 
quite another. 

The job of the counselor is rather 
(1) to guide students to recall, sift 
out, and arrange all the data they 
have available so they can use it 
in solving their problem. The coun- 
selor may, of course, supply addi- 
tional information which he has 
gathered from the pupil’s school 
and personal history and from ob- 
jective tests. Even here it is best to 
lead the pupil to draw his own con- 
clusions and to make his own in- 
terpretation of the data supplied. 
2. To guide pupils to clarify and 
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attempt to solve their problems. The 
counselor stimulates them, by sym. 
pathetic listening and judicious com. 
ment, to discover and define thei 
problems for themselves. “All God’ 
chillun have troubles.” This include 
adolescents, who sometimes think 
they have more than their share, 
The counselor must help pupils t 
clarify their problems and to a 
tack them intelligently. 

3. To guide pupils to expres 


their feelings freely so they may bk | 


led to a recognition of their att 
tudes and to the acceptance of long. 
range values. This is the greatest 
job of the counselor. Except in the 


simplest of counseling _ situations [ 


the pupil’s feelings are greatly in 
volved and often lead him to harm. 


ful solutions of his problem. As the | 


pupil is led to express his feelings | 
of hostility or of inadequacy over | 
real or imagined social, physical, | 
and mental limitations, he can bk | 
guided to new feelings which art | 
the characteristics of more mature | 
living. Serious emotional problems | 
will be referred to the expert. The | 


school cannot, however, even if it 


would, keep its hands off pupil’ } 


emotional and social development | 
and the attendant mistakes which | 


pupils will make. The better the 


counselor, the more he helps pupil 


to help themselves. 

Counseling is an art which rte 
quires certain definite personality 
qualities and a definite period of 
training. Any person interested in 
becoming a counselor should ask 
himself such questions as the fol 
lowing: Are my own personal a¢ 
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justments wholesome? Am I effec- 
tive in face-to-face relationships with 
people at many age levels? Am I 
intensely interested in materials deal- 
ing with psychology, sociology, and 
welfare work? Am I flexible enough 
so that I can try to understand 
each individual by attempting to 
visualize myself in his situation? 

In addition ‘to certain personality 
characteristics, every counselor needs 
at least a year of specialized grad- 
uate training in the broad field of 
guidance, including the study of 
basic human needs, the varieties of 
human adjustment, the nature and 
measurement of human abilities, as 
well as the problems of childhood 
and adolescence. It should also in- 
clude training in the technique of 
the case study, the evaluation of oc- 
cupational data, and the adminis- 
trative setup of guidance programs. 

While all teachers must do some 
counseling and must do their best 
at it, there is grave danger that 
large numbers of individuals will 
set themselves uip, without adequate 
training, as counselors. It is im- 
possible to learn any skilled job in 
a six-weeks’ summer session. 


The counseling setup. — Counsel- 
ing on an extensive scale cannot be 
done effectively as an after-school ac- 
tivity, even though informal con- 
tacts often present unusual oppor- 
tunities for counseling. In larger 
schools there should be the equiva- 
lent of a full-time counselor for ev- 
ery 550 students. It is often best, 
however, to have two half-time 
counselors because they can con: 
tinue classroom contacts either 


through their own subjects or by 
group guidance in classes where 
discussion concerning occupations 
and social and personal adjustments 
are carried on. Sometimes counsel- 
ors participate in the placement of 
pupils in jobs. 

To do effective counseling, a pri- 
vate room where the counselor and 
the counseled are undisturbed and 
unhurried is required. Although the 
counselor often does his best work 
through informal contacts, in a large 
school such contacts are too infre- 
quent to be effective. The counselor 
should aim to see all students at 
least once a term; for if all stu- 
dents go to his office as a matter 
of routine, it is easy for any stu- 
dent to go when the need arises. 
It is usually unwise, in a large 
school, for the principal or vice-prin- 
cipal to be counselors since it is 
difficult for them to divest them- 
selves in the eyes of their pupils of 
their disciplinary and administra- 
tive functions. In smaller schools 
the relationship between principal 
and pupils is more intimate and 
some measure of counseling is pos- 
sible. 

Adequate understanding of hu- 
man beings and their needs and 
problems is a highly skilled busi- 
ness for which no teacher can have 
too much training. Many teachers, 


‘especially in small schools, will 


have to do what they can, mean- 
while increasing their training in 
this field. A teacher who without 
adequate training seeks or under- 
takes the job of teacher-counselor 
thereby disqualifies himself. 
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Problems of the Professional Personnel 


Ernest O. MELBy 


ab DUCATION is facing the su- 
preme test of its history. Even the 
very survival of civilization itself 
may be dependent on the success 
of our educational efforts. Yet the 
very disturbing fact is that the prob- 
lems of the professional personnel 
have never been greater, at least in 
recent decades, At a time when we 
need more teachers we have fewer; 
we lack facilities to prepare them; 
and the status of the profession is 
such that young people do not wish 
to enter it. 

For years the levels of the teacher 
preparation in the United States 
have been disgracefully low. This 
means that a large number of teach- 
ers actually at work in schools are 
inadequately prepared. If all the 
teachers who lack bachelor degrees 
were to be dropped, a large propor- 
tion of our schoolrooms would be 
left without teachers. Here we are 
taking no account of all those with 
degrees who for one reason or an- 
other are incompetent teachers. But 
perhaps our greatest shortage of 
teachers arises from the fact that 
we have never had enough teachers 
to give each American school pupil 
the help he needs. There is an acute 
need for nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens. The present influx of vet- 
erans in our colleges is but a van- 
guard to permanently rising num- 
bers of students on the college level. 
Here the shortage of competent per- 
sonnel is so critical as to reach crisis 


proportions, 


School of Education, New York 
University. Reported from an 4d: 
dress before a National Education 
Association Sectional Meeting at 
New York City on March 7, 1946, 


It is easy to blame the war for 
the plight of the teaching profes 
sion. The fact is, however, that the 
teaching profession has been losing 
its appeal to youth ever since the 
first world war. In 1928 and 1929 
there was a shortage of teachers. 
The coming of the depression forced 
considerable numbers into educa- 
tional work. It would appear there 
are only two ways to get an ade 
quate supply of teachers. One is to 
raise salaries and the other is to 


have a depression. In effect, both | 
remedies are the same, for a depres | 
sion raises salaries for teachers rel- | 


atively. 

In the salary area, educational ad- 
ministration has much to answer 
for. In some cases administrators 


have been a drag on salary increases | 
—if only because they have failed 


to be vigorous in presenting the 
need for salary adjustments. I be- 
lieve, however, that salary condi- 
tions in elementary and secondary 
schools are relatively better than in 
the universities and teachers col- 
leges. One reason is that local boards 
of education are more responsive 
and intelligent than state legisla 
tures. Another is that city school 
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administration is more highly de- 


_ veloped and efficient than college 


and university administration. This 
lag in universities and colleges is 
very deadly, since it is those institu- 
tions that must furnish much of 
our leadership. 

Beyond the factor of low salaries, 
however, we must find a more dy- 
namic cause for the low estate of 
the teaching profession. I believe it 
is to be found in the absence of a 
real dynamic in our enterprise. We 
have not yet made education a vital 
force in the lives of children and 
youth. Our leadership lacks inspi- 
ration and our personnel practices 
do not commend themselves to the 
more enterprising members of 
American youth. I therefore believe 
a four-point program must be car- 
tied out if the teaching profession 
is to be in condition to meet its 
responsibilities. 

First of all, salaries must be 
raised substantially. As matters now 
stand, no profession which does not 
hold out earnings of at least $5000 
per year in full professional matur- 
ity for the average practitioner can 
expect to attract anything but me- 
diocre talent. We can safely say that 
No minor adjustment in salary will 
serve our purpose of making the 
profession attractive to our ablest 
young people. On the average, sal- 
aries should be double their present 
levels, assuming the highest level 
of preparation. 

In the second place, we must re- 
think our programs of teacher edu- 
cation. Teaching is at least as com- 
plex a profession as medicine. 


Whenever teachers are required to 
have five, six, or seven years of in- 
tensive preparation, we shall have 
gone a long way toward establish- 
ing the profession on a sound basis 
and commending it to the bright- 
est and richest personalities among 
our young people. 

Years of experience in various 
types of teaching and administrative 
work lead me to the conclusion that 
one of the basic weaknesses of the 
education profession is the out- 
moded administrative machinery 
under which it is now attempting to 
function. If you take the trouble to 
interview a considerable number of 
teachers with regard to their atti- 
tudes toward the administrative 
situations in which they are work- 
ing, you will discover that in a 
large proportion of the cases they 
feel disillusioned, frustrated, and 
hampered by the existing machinery. 
In our large cities particularly the 
situation has become well-nigh un- 
workable. 

In medicine and in hospital man- 
agement the aim has been to give 
the individual medical practitioner 
the greatest possible freedom and in 
addition to multiply his various fa- 
cilities by providing him with spe- 
cialized services available at his beck 
and call. In education we seem to 
have moved in the opposite direc- 
tion. Administrative practices are 
making a trade of teaching when it 
ought to be a profession. They are 
mechanizing the educational proc- 
ess and robbing teachers of the op- 
portunity of utilizing their profes- 
sional knowledge and skill. Too 
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often administrators are chosen be- 
cause of their managerial abilities 
rather than for their inspirational 
qualities. 

But the fourth and perhaps the 
most important need of all in estab- 
lishing the educational profession 
on a more attractive basis is that of 
giving education a real mission in 
the lives of our people and in the 
preservation of our democratic val- 
ues. I do not believe that the aver- 
age American youth feels education 
has a very vital relationship to the 
things in which he is really inter- 
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ested. He sees it as a mechanical 
process of inculcating certain stere. 
otypes and certain more or les 
mechanical skills. He does not see 
the teaching process as an inspira. 
tional dynamic in the lives of our 
people, and I think that until ou 
young people see education in this 
light, we shall have difficulty secur. 
ing the ablest leaders among them, 
even though we increase the sala. 
ries, modify our teacher-education 
facilities, and give our schools a 
more inspirational administration. 


Educations Contribution to the War Effort 


Accorpinc to the Research Division 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the nation’s schools and col- 
leges contributed, among other 
things, the following: 

1. Laid the foundations on which 
a citizens’ army was quickly built. 
In World War I, only 20 percent of 
the members of the armed forces 
had more than an eighth-grade edu- 
cation; in World War II, almost 70 
percent had more than an eighth- 
grade education. 

2. Gave at least 70,000 teachers 
to the armed services. The educa- 
tional and visual instruction pro- 
grams of the military forces were 
largely manned by former teachers. 

3. Provided facilities and person- 
nel for training officers and special- 
ists. 

4. Preemployment courses were 


given to 2,667,000; supplementary 
vocational courses to 4,800,000; and 
agricultural training to 4,188,000 
students. 

5. Registered millions of men for 
the Selective Service. 

6. Registered citizens and dis 
tributed 415,000,000 ration books. 
Many teachers served on ation 
boards. 

7. Participated in the drives to 
collect waste paper and metal. 

8. Sold two billion dollars worth 
of war bonds and stamps. 

9. Provided headquarters for ci- 
vilian defense activities. 

10. Assisted the Junior Red Cross 
in producing over 35,000,000 com- 
fort and recreational articles for the 
armed forces. 

11. Gave thousands of hours to 
war-supporting agencies. 
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Financing Education in the Postwar Period 


Joun K. Norton 


In the Virginia et of Education 


last generation has wit- 


nessed a series of dramatic demon- 
strations of the enormous power of 
education. As soon as Hitler came 
into power, he began to use edu- 
cation to build a generation of 
youth with both ideological and 
technical qualifications appropriate 
to the evil ends of the Nazi pro- 
gram. It is beside the point that it 
was “education for death” that Hit- 
ler evolved. The point is that he 
demonstrated, in a manner that we 
should not miss, the enormous 
power of education. A quarter of a 
century ago Russia was prostrate 
from warfare; most of its people 
were illiterate. Education is un- 
doubtedly one of the potent ingre- 
dients which went into the program 
that enabled the U.S.S.R. to carry 
through a technological, total war 
to complete victory. Chinese lead- 
ers, likewise, through various means 
of which an increasing use of edu- 
cation was one, have within a few 
decades changed China from an in- 
dividualistic congeries of people 
with no national spirit to a nation 
which amazed the world by stand- 
ing up under the terrible ordeal of 
eight years of warfare. 

Thus far, however, no large demo- 
cratic country has had the genius 
to make full use of education in 
achieving its aims. After one has 
paid full tribute to the enormous 
and indispensable contribution that 
free education has made to the 


John K. Norton is Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Reported from the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, (Feb- 
ruary, 1946), 24142, 258. 


growth of our great country, he 
must conclude that the United States 
has fallen far short of making full 
use of education. 

We learned little from the edu- 
cational lessons of World War I. 
Then we were shamed by the facts 
on illiteracy and physical deficiency. 
Again we have been shamed by the 
facts of the period of World War 
II. The 1940 federal census listed 
3,000,000 adults who had never at- 
tended any school; more than 10,000,- 
000 who had had so little schooling 
they were virtually illiterate; and 
nearly 2,000,000 children, aged 6 
to 15, who were not attending any 
kind of a school. 

The reports of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
the American Youth Commission, 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, and other committees 
had provided abundant evidence 
that educational liabilities were be- 
ing created. The commissions named 
above clearly and vigorously told 
what should be done in order that 
educational slums might be elimi- 
nated and educational liabilities pre- 
vented. But the tragic fact remains 
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that between the two wars we de- 
veloped no comprehensive program 
so that education might fulfil the 
most basic ideal—equality of op- 
portunity. 

During the depression thirties 
we starved education in nearly all 
American communities. Such ad- 
vances as we did make were less 
the outcome of statesmanlike edu- 
cational planning than a_by-pro- 
duct of a federal work-relief pro- 
gram. 

A national inventory of the finan- 
cing of education, taken in 1940, 
revealed that some 233,119 children 
were in school systems expending 
less than $200 a year per classroom 
unit of 30 children; 1,175,996 chil- 
dren were in school systems spend- 
ing less than $500 per classroom 
unit per year; and 4,837,332 in 
those costing less than $1000 a year. 
Nearly half of our children were 
in classrooms costing less than $1600 
a year for all current expenses. 

The chickens which we might 
have expected came home to roost 
again in a period of national crisis. 
One man out of three was rejected 
in the draft for educational, physi- 
cal, or mental deficiencies. There 
was high agreement between in- 
adequacy of provision for educa- 
tion and rate of rejection. 

The federal government poured 
hundreds of millions of dollars into 
a hurry-up program of vocational 
and technical training to prepare 
some 10,000,000 workers necessary 
to man our civilian shops and fac- 
tories. At the same time the mili- 
tary services expended many bil- 


lions on programs of military train. 


ing—a substantial part of which | 


were made up of content and skilk 
which our youth would have ma. 
tered earlier if we had had an al. 
out, rather than a partly adequate, 
system of education in the United 
States. 

The plain fact is that we won this 


war in spite of our educational lia. | 


bilities, as well as because of our 
educational assets. We were able to 
proceed with comparative leisure 
to summon our resources, educa- 
tional and otherwise, and to patch 
up our shortcomings, educational 
and otherwise, and to come up in 
time for the kill. Will fate always 
be so kind to us? Or in some future 
crisis—whether of war or peace— 
will we find that a 50 percent, 
rather than a 100 percent, educa. 
tion is to be the difference between 
victory and defeat? 

What would a 100 percent edu- 
cation be like? It would provide for 
as much education as every child 
should have and is willing to take. 
No barriers of low family or low 
community income would stand in 
the way. We would have a curricu- 
lum for all youth—not merely one 
for those who are verbal minded 
and learn easily. This curriculum 
would be focused on real life needs. 
Children would be taught to think 
—not just to think in a vacuum— 
but in terms of “One World.” 

Every child and youth should 
have educational and vocational 
guidance; vocational, technical, ot 
professional education; work expe- 
rience; help in getting a job; and 
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retraining when necessary. Physi- 
cal health should be guaranteed all 
youth to the limit of their physiques. 
We would pay less lip service to 
home and family life and do some- 
thing significant about preparing 
for it in our schools. Education for 
leisure time would be properly pro- 
vided for. Education in the sphere 
of ethical, moral, and democratic 
living would receive vastly greater 
emphasis. 

Can we help the American peo- 
ple to catch the vision? If we can, 
the most important prerequisite to 
an adequate financing of education 
in the postwar period will have 
been met. Our people can and do 
support things they believe to be 
important. 

Several estimates of the cost of an 
adequate education for all have been 
made. The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board estimated that current 
school expenditures would have to 
be increased from $2.8 billion a year 
to $6.1 billion to provide acceptable 
educational opportunity in the 
United States. The estimate in the 
April 1944 N.E.A. Research Bul- 
letin was $4.6 billion. 

In one state it has been found 
that really powerful education does 
not usually begin in most school 
systems until $3000 a classroom is 
available. This is double the amount 
now available on the average. It 
seems a fair estimate, therefore, 
that at least double the present 
educational expenditures will be 
Necessary to provide adequately 
from the financial aids for the kind 
of education this country needs. If 
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prices rise further, it will take more 
than $6 billion as compared with 
our present $3 billion. This vast 
sum can be provided if the eco- 
nomic system of the United States 
provides full employment and oper- 
ates at a high level of productivity. 

Six potent factors will condition 
the financing of education in the 
United States in the postwar years. 
Education will be adequately f- 
nanced if: 

1. The American people see edu- 
cation in its proper perspective— 
as an instrument, as yet but partly 
capitalized on in the United States, 
which can do much to make us 
a powerful, intelligent, and right- 
eous nation. 

2. We are able to raise the funds 
available to at least $6 billion a year. 

3. We really use our abundant 
means of production to maintain 
a high level of productivity. 

4. We make our decisions affect- 
ing government and fiscal policy on 
the basis of reason and judgment 
rather than on the basis of catch- 
words and shibboleths. 

5. We accomplish certain reforms 
in the structure of state-local edu- 
cational government — reforms 
which are now long overdue and 
whose neglect will cause greater 
liabilities with each passing decade 
—greater liabilities in the states and 
localities and in Washington, D. C. 

6. We require the federal govern- 
ment to do its duty in this field, 
but under a pattern of state-local 
control and administration which 
is consistent with the American 
way in education. 
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Federal Support for Educational Research 


Douctas E. Scares 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


Suvenat bills for the support 
of scientific research have been in- 
troduced in Congress. This support 
is expected to be both direct and in- 
direct—direct through the granting 
of funds to carry on research and 
indirect through the awarding of 
scholarships for training a larger 
group of persons to carry on re- 
search work. While the bills were 
drawn up with reference to the 
physical sciences, the testimony of 
witnesses at the hearings made it 
very clear that the welfare and 
progress of the nation depended as 
much if not more on the cultivation 
of the social sciences than on prog- 
ress in the physical sciences. At the 
date of this writing the Magnuson 
Bill retains its original form, but in 
the light of the Congressional 
hearings the Kilgore Bill was re- 
vised and reintroduced into the 
Senate as S. 1720. The revised Kil- 
gore Bill contains definite recogni- 
tion of the social sciences, along 
with the biological sciences and the 
mathematical and physical sciences. 
Educational research is not specif- 
ically mentioned nor directly re- 
ferred to, although five persons rep- 
resenting professional education as 
a field did testify before the sub- 
committee, Commissioner Stude- 
baker in particular noting to them 
that educational research is a 
branch of social science. 
Meanwhile, the Committee Sup- 
porting the Bush Report has indi- 


Douglas E. Scates is Professor of 

Education at Duke University. Re. 

ported from the Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXVII (March, 1946), 187-90. 


cated its opposition to the Kilgore 
Bill because “it would be a serious 
mistake to include the social sci- 
ences at this time. . . . The Bush 
report was based upon factual 
studies showing the need and 
outlining a program for federal 
support in the basic sciences; there 
are no comparable data and pro- 
grams for the social sciences. . . .” 
The revised Kilgore Bill is being 
backed by the Committee for a 
National Science Foundation, which 
contains physical scientists of note, 
as well as social scientists. This com- 
mittee states that unless all scien- 
tists can unite behind a bill, they 
fear that the Foundation will not 
become a reality. - 

The physical scientists have been 
keeping rather active. Science, a 
weekly, has missed only one or two 
issues since October 12 in running 
an article or news item or comment 
on the legislation. Educational peti- 
odicals have seemed scarcely aware 
of what is going on. There has 
been some interest expressed in the 
scholarships because these mean 
revenue for the operation of higher 
institutions; there has been almost 
no mention of the support for edu- 
cational research. The legislation 
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started, however, with the direct 
intent of increasing research, and 
this intent has spread to include 
research in the social sciences. The 
situation is therefore ripe for action. 

There are several points which 
we should seek to assure in order 
to safeguard our interests in this 
legislation. First, that the legisla- 
tion shall receive ample support 
from the field. Second, that any 
bill passed shall make provision for 
research in social science. Third, 
that those who are sponsoring the 
legislation and those who later ad- 
minister it shall have educational 
research in mind as one branch of 
social science. Fourth, if and when 
suitable legislation is passed, that 
the social sciences, and educational 
research in particular, shall receive 
a fair share of whatever appropria- 
tion Congress may make. I do not 
view this as a pressure campaign; 
as I read the comments of the sena- 
tors, I gain the impression that they 
are making an effort to hear from 
all interested groups and that they 
are seeking representative opinion. 
Local expression is sought much 
more than action by a national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

A number of questions will nor- 
mally arise. Perhaps first is the 
question whether education is a 
basic science. No one should claim 
that education is a science; it is a 
profession, a field of practice, an 
art, But the research which guides 
this profession may be as definitely 


scientific as the research which. 


feeds even the pure sciences. 


Second, perhaps, is the question 


about control, restraint, or perver- 
sion through the influence of gov- 
ernment support. We may be sure 
that the physical and biological sci- 
entists have explored this aspect 
thoroughly and minutely. The Kil- 
gore Bill states explicitly that every 
effort shall be made to eliminate re- 
straints on full expression and to 
insure full freedom in the exercise 
of creative talents. Any person en- 
gaged in research shall not be pre- 
cluded from discussing, writing, or 
publishing his own findings or con- 
clusions. 

There will of course be some se- 
lection of problems by the national 
board, naturally in accord with 
some national program or pattern 
of interests. But the board and com- 
mittees doing this selecting are 
themselves scientists representing 
the various fields. Members will be 
chosen without regard to their po- 
litical affiliations and solely on the 
basis of their demonstrated capacity 
to carry out the purposes of the 
Foundation. 

The main difficulty with respect 
to perversion will probably come 
from within our midst. If ample 
funds for research were made avail- 
able, we should not know how to 
act. The danger is that, with ade- 
quate financing, we should think 
of fundamental educational re- 
search principally in terms of large 
organizations and surveys. We need 
status studies, but we need much 
more; they tell us where we are 
starting from, but not where to go. 
Many types of research are required 
to give us direction and efficiency; 
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and many degrees or levels of re- 
search organizations are called for. 

The safety of our research is to 
be sought in the same direction as 
the safety of our political democ- 
racy, namely, in the individual. The 
Kilgore Bill definitely contemplates 
grants to individuals, for it is well 
recognized by scientists that much 
money is wasted by getting together 
organizations with inadequate 
insight to work on problems—and 
insight is largely developed by the 
person who works with great pati- 
ence close to his data. For only so 
long a time can a research director 
sit in his chair and receive reports 
from an army of workers—for only 
so long a time until his research be- 
comes dead because the director has 
lost his contact with reality. Indi- 
vidual research workers need money 
for expenses and for assistants; but 
there must be no idea that bigness 
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in research undertakings guarantees 
the correctness of conclusions or 
the soundness of the social and edu. 
cational philosophy underlying their 
work, Safety in research must be 
sought in a large number of inde. 
pendent, competent workers who 
stay close to their fields of observa- 
tion, who think critically and crea. 
tively, and who are ready to make 
their weight felt against perversions 
of thought and interpretation in 
the work of larger centers. 
Changes in the social scene occur 
with such rapidity and with such 
widely distributed effects that no 
former notions of social science are 
adequate. We who bear the respon- 
sibility for keeping social science 
alert and for making it more ade- 
quate to the new perspectives of 


living must take our task with | 


some seriousness. Let us show that 
seriousness by our actions. 


Education in England 


Accorpinc to Gordon Stephenson, F. R. I., in Education, 
England has no well-established programs for community 
centers. There is an acute shortage of buildings where peo- 
ple can gather to carry on educational and recreational activ- 
ities. After leaving school, most people take up work which 
leaves them with a good deal of leisure time. The urge to 
use this leisure time in a creative way is there; the facilities 
are always absent. The better formal education is and the 
longer its lasts, the greater this urge will be. At present, 
mass entertainment—where the citizen is a passive spectator 
—flourishes; creative social entertainment—where all parti- 
cipate—languishes. Craftsmanship and the appreciation of 
art become more and more a concern of the specialist—gen- 
eral craftsmanship and the art of doing and making are at a 
low ebb. 
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Desirable Characteristics of Social Studies in 
Junior-High Schools 


KENNETH J. REHAGE 


In Social Education 


Jems i is a continuing feeling, 
readily sensed in any meeting of 
social-studies teachers, that someone, 
somewhere must come forward 
with a social-studies program for 
junior-high schools that will satisfy 
everyone. Teachers seem to want to 
hear what others are doing or what 
some presumed authority in the 
field thinks should be done, even 
though the reaction to any such 
proposals often is “That sounds 
good, but it will not work in my 
school.” Perhaps a more helpful ap- 
proach is one in which teachers ask 
themselves some such question as 
the following: “What are some of 
the characteristics of a desirable so- 
cial-studies program for high 
schools?” ‘The writer, therefore, 
suggests a few characteristics which 
seem to him to be important. 

1. The program should give evi- 
dence of having been planned by 
the teachers and pupils who are ex- 
pected to follow it—While it is de- 
sirable and possible for national, 
state, or even local committees to 
provide leadership and guidance, 
the real planning must go on among 
teachers who know well a particu- 
lar school and its population. 

Very rarely, speaking of the coun- 
try as a whole, does one find this 
“grass roots” planning. Instead one 
often finds departmental meetings 
in which the planning consists of 
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securing agreement among teachers 
of American history as to whether 
the first semester of that course 
should end with the War of 1812, 
the election of Lincoln, or some 
other date. Much to be preferred 
would be a practice which provides 
time and encouragement to staff 
members to pool their information 
about children, available subject 
matter, resources, and their think- 
ing about the relative importance of 
objectives. Attention can be centered 
on developing cooperatively a 
method of attack which will help 
children to acquire the knowledge, 
understanding, and dispositions im- 
plied by the objectives. Even more 
important is the need to specify 
the kinds of behavior (thinking, 
feeling, acting) which should char- 
acterize students who have attained 
the objectives deemed important. 
Planning can be done in advance 
by teachers. But the teacher must 
still feel free to make whatever 
adaptations seem desirable in view of 
the special needs, interests, and abil- 
ities of his own group. At this point 
there is much room for cooperative 
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planning between pupils and teach- 
ers. Children have ideas and con- 
cerns which make them most use- 
ful participants in the planning 
process. 

2. Objectives for the social-studies 
program should be consistent with 
those for the entire school—This 
assumes, of course, that the school 
has made some attempt to formu- 
late its objectives. If such is not the 
case, social-studies teachers can per- 
form a real service by pushing for 
such a formulation. If a statement 
of broad purposes does exist, it is a 
responsibility of all teachers to ex- 
amine their courses to determine in 
what respects the experiences chil- 
dren have in their classes can make 
a significant contribution to the gen- 
erally desired goals. 

The methods employed in the 
social-studies classroom should not 
hinder the achievement of the gen- 
eral objectives. Thus, if the devel- 
opment of competence in critical 
thinking is accepted as a desirable 
goal for the entire school, a social- 
studies teacher would be remiss if 
children were not permitted and en- 
couraged to practice this skill in his 
class. Some arrangement needs to be 
made whereby teachers working at 
a given grade level can see the to- 
tal program for students in that 
grade. The benefits to be derived 
from conferences between language- 
arts and social-studies teachers are 
so significant that some schools 
have made great efforts to schedule 
such conferences during the school 
day. Teachers quickly acknowledge 
the need for having several subject- 


matter areas represented in these 
discussions. In a series of carefully 
planned meetings the chances are 
great that the emphasis will shift 
from a consideration of problems 
which are rather narrowly conceived 
to a growing concern for the prob- 
lems of adolescent boys and girls 
and ways to provide at least ten- 
tative solutions for such problems. 

3. The subject matter of the so- 
cial-studies program should be con- 
sidered a means, not an end.—lIt is 
commonly held that one of the im- 
portant functions of the social stud- 
ies is to train individuals for citi- 
zenship in a democracy. Efforts 
must be made then to state precisely 
what traits characterize an effective 
citizen and to specify the kinds of 
behavior expected of such a citizen. 
Having done this, the teacher is in 
a better position to determine the 
kinds of experiences which need to 
be provided. Furthermore, the sub- 
ject matter with which these experi- 


ences will be concerned can be se-. 


lected in terms of its relevance to 
the objective as defined. There is 
obviously a wide range of subject 
matter available. The same subject 
matter, moreover, is not necessarily 
the most appropriate means for ev- 
ery student in every community to 
use as a method of reaching objec- 
tives thought to be important to 
the student and to society. There 
will need to be considerable varia- 
tion from place to place and as to 
what is appropriate for different 
individuals in a given class. 

4. Extensive use should be made 
of a variety of aids to learning— 
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It is well known that children’s con- 
cepts grow as a result of their ex- 
periences. Teachers customarily re- 
ly in a very large measure on words, 
both. written and spoken, to supply 
meanings for many concepts. In so- 
cial-studies classes particularly, stu- 
dents are constantly confronted with 
terms for which they get little or 
no meaning out of their previous 
experience. 

A superior type of learning ex- 
perience is that which puts students 
in firsthand contact with the things 
they are expected. to learn about. 
This is not always possible, 
however, for obvious reasons. 
We are then driven to the 
use of substitute meas- 
ures for the real thing. Altogether 
too often we jump to the other ex- 
treme and force students to rely ex- 
clusively on words as symbols to 
clarify ideas and concepts. It is 
highly important in a junior-high- 
school program that every effort be 
made to exploit those mediums 
(sound motion. pictures, maps, 
graphs, charts, globes, recordings, 
radio programs, etc.) which can 
help to make experiences more real 
and less abstract. 

There is always the possibility, 
however, that such aids to learning 
will not be used intelligently. In 
many schools, for example, students 
are herded into an auditorium once 
each week, often on a moment’s 
Notice, to see a program of films 
which must take up 50 minutes in 


order not to disarrange a sacred 


schedule. There is neither prepara- 
tion nor systematic follow-up in the 
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classroom. When a film or any other 
device is used as an aid to learning, 
students need to be acquainted with 
techniques which will help them 
profit most from the experience. 
Those who have used films exten- 
sively know how easily inaccurate 
generalizations can be drawn from 
this source, just as from reading. 
Undesired outcomes can be guarded 
against by well-thought-out teach- 
ing techniques. 

5. There should be a good bal- 
ance between a variety of techniques. 
—There ought to be a careful bal- 
ance of oral, written, and reading 
activities, as well as individual and 
group work, so that few successive 
periods are devoted exclusively to 
one or the other. The importance of 
this point would become clearer to 
most teachers if they were to spend 
a day or two following a single stu- 
dent from class to class. They would 
be shocked to discover the propor- 
tion of the time that he spends sit- 
ting and listening, getting relatively 
few opportunities to manipulate the 
ideas and concepts being discussed. 
All kinds of activities have merit 
in some degree and any can be 
overdone. The important thing is 
that we learn to discriminate care- 
fully among activities in which we 
have students engage. 

Clearly a social-studies program 
which can be regarded as desirable 
will have characteristics other than 
those suggested above. It is the con- 
tention of the writer that it will be 
helpful for teachers to attempt to 
develop similar criterions in their 
efforts to build a desirable program. 
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Recruitment of School Administrators 


Wa ter D. Cockine 


In the School Executive 


Ove of the members of the sen- 
ior class of your high school or of 
another high school will probably 
occupy your position as superin- 
tendent or principal ten years from 
now. In other words, the chances 
are that a high-school senior of the 
class of 1946 will be a school ad- 
ministrator in 1956. If perchance 
you knew that one of your students 
would occupy your position ten 
years from now, wouldn’t you be 
somewhat concerned to do what you 
could to select, guide, and assist 
the student who in your judgment 
has “the makings” of an outstand- 
ing school administrator? 

Do you not think that your job 
is important enough to demand the 
best? Are you not sufficiently con- 
cerned to make some effort to find 
those young people who should 
be encouraged now to prepare them- 
selves for your job? How else can 
we assure competence in school ad- 
ministration for the future? 

As I think back, I cannot recall 
a high-school senior who wanted 
to be a school administrator. On the 
other hand, I have talked with 
many, as I am sure you have, who 
knew they wanted to be doctors 
or lawyers, farmers or engineers, 
bankers or preachers. Yet we know 
that good school administrators are 
greatly needed; we know that school 
administration is an honorable field 
of endeavor; we believe that se- 
lection of a vocation in time to pre- 
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pare adequately for it is desirable 
both for the individual concerned 
and for the vocation he plans to 
enter. Why is it, then, that more 
school administrators do not advise 
high-school seniors to look to school 
administration as an attractive vo- 
cation? 

The argument probably most 
frequently advanced is the limited 
financial possibilities to be found in 
school work. But such reasoning is 
evidently unsound. A recent nation- 
wide survey by the Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, under the sponsorship 
of Scholastic Magazine, showed 
that high-school students put money 
at the very bottom of their list of 
ultimate aims in life. In fact, only 
4 percent of 93,174 students placed 
it at the top of the list. On the other 
hand, 44 percent expressed their 
chief aim as a desire “to live a sim- 
ple but secure and happy life with- 
out making a lot of money or be 
coming famous.” Another 10 per 
cent voted “to serve society and help 
to improve the health or welfare of 
my fellow men.” Yet another 15 
percent voted “to be a prominent 
and respected member of my com 
munity.” 


It would seem then that high 
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school students are willing to con- 
sider such a vocation as school ad- 
ministration as their life’s choice. 
The responsibility rests on the school 
administrator to present to high- 
school youth the merits and oppor- 
tunities of school administration as 
a profession. I am perfectly clear in 
my mind that if that is done wisely, 
accurately, and sympathetically, 
many of our promising high-school 
youth will give school administra- 
tion thoughtful and favorable con- 
sideration. 

It is possible to discover whether 
high-school seniors have the traits 
and qualities which if properly de- 
veloped would indicate success as 
school administrators. There are, 
of course, certain traits every person 
should possess regardless of his vo- 
cational choice. Among these might 
be listed honesty, diligence, integ- 
rity, willingness to work, and stick- 
toit-iveness. If one is to consider 
certain types of vocations, such as 
law, medicine, engineering, or pub- 
lic administration, for example, var- 
ious special traits emerge as neces- 
sary and vital to success. Among 
such might be listed broad culture, 
scholarship, ability to plan, to or- 
ganize, and to communicate effec- 
tively. These will be recognized as 
common only to certain individuals, 
and hence selective. If, then, one 
considers those traits which are par- 
ticularly applicable to school admin- 
istration, certain other traits, still 
more selective, will be recognized. 

Almost every waking hour of a 
school administrator is spent in 
working with others. Hence he must 
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enjoy other people and show spe- 
cial aptitude in his association with 
others. He should demonstrate as a 
student in high school that he plans 
his work in advance, not only for 
a day or a week, but for long pe- 
riods of time, even years, He should 
exemplify unusual open-mindedness. 
The one who will succeed in school 
administration will not only seek 
additional truth—he will welcome 
it enthusiastically even when it col- 
lides with his opinions and beliefs. 
There are other traits particularly 
applicable to school administration 
which are as readily discernible in 
high-school days as the ones already 
indicated. The point is, it is possible 
to locate the qualities particularly 
applicable to school administration 
if one knows what they are and will 
take the trouble to locate them. 

I close as I began. Among our 
youth now in the senior class of the 
high schools of the country there 
are some who will in a very few 
years occupy important posts in 
school administration. Let us locate 
those youth who possess traits spe- 
cially applicable to school adminis- ' 
tration. Let us present to those 
youth now the possibilities, opportu- 
nities, and responsibilities of school 
administration. Let us give them the 
facts now which they need to de- 
cide whether they will prepare them- 
selves as school administrators. Let 
us assist them now in every way 
possible to prepare themselves ade- 
quately for our profession. The re- 
sults? Better and more carefully se- 
lected school administrators. A more 
efficient leadership for schools. 
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& UY a school paper and support 
your school. Show your school 


spirit.” There’s a lot to that public- 
ity, especially since “showing school 
spirit” is just about what a good 
many subscribers are doing. Too 
many are getting too little for their 
money. 

In general, the student who elects 
to serve on the school publication 
is above average and his assign- 
ments are often an affront to his 
intelligence. Then, too, he may be 
placed in an embarrassing position 
by being permitted to turn out an 
inferior job because of lack of in- 
struction. For the adviser or an- 
other editor to do the work for him 
is downright cheating. One of the 
purposes of school-paper training is 
to train—in the ethics and tech- 
niques of good journalism. If an 
adviser can’t count a headline or 
assist in making a schedule, let 
him get a journalism text. Most 
school systems now provide some 
time for the paper in the regular 
program; where the schedule is too 
rigid to permit this practice, outside 
time must be sacrificed. If students 
have outside employment or too 
heavy social commitments, they just 
can’t carry a full paper assignment. 
Optimistically, the adviser assigns 

a bit of reading on the freedom of 

the press. What’s the follow-up? 

“The principal won’t approve. The 

faculty won't like it.” Where is 

the delicate touch that points out a 

need without making the fault seem 


What’s Wrong with This Picture? 


In the School Press Review 


Reported from the School Press Re. 
view, XXI (March, 1946), cover 
2, p. 13. 


like a major crime? Where is the 
constructive editorial that does not 
preach, the factual news story that 
does not bludgeon? 

Almost invariably the gossip 
column comes up—or goes down. 
Professional publications of good 
character won’t stoop to it, but in 
the interests of “the democratic 
spirit,” the column goes merrily on. 
If that’s all the students want—and 
this writer doesn’t believe that— 
then suspend the paper or make it 
frankly a gossip sheet. Part of the 
publication’s job is to challenge 
thinking. There are _ problems 
enough gnawing at students today. 
Let them work out a list of com- 
mandments for parents and a sim- 
ilar one for students; then leave 
the paper on a dining room table. 
It may lead to something worth- 
while. 

Why don’t staffs do some word 
study and not fight shy of every 
non-monosyllabic word? They 
needn’t make their “little fishes 
sound like whales,” but they ought 
to be able to use words like trucu 
lent without blushing in embar- 
rassment. The twelve-year-old level 
of the reading public is going to 
stay right there if every publica- 
tion kowtows to it. 

One gathers that publications put- 
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port to “provide a record of events.” 
Fine. What events? An unknowing 
and unimaginative reader would 
assume that assemblies, clubs, and 
public speakers constitute the bulk 
of the school program. Isn’t there 
any classroom mews? Certainly 
everyone in school doesn’t take 
chemistry or physics or business 
practice. What goes on? 

To return to the social scenes on 
the front pages, count the number of 
“successful’s,” “entertaining’s,” and 
“interesting’s.” Granted this boom- 
ing delight is psychologically good, 
there are those hardened skep- 
tis who would like the evidence 
that evoked these encomiums. It’s 
just lovely that the speaker was in- 
teresting and everyone hopes he will 
come again. What about the poor 
souls who sat politely in the back, 
missing every word? There’s no edi- 
torial hinting the need for a public 
address system. 

In fact, what editorials are there? 
There are fine encyclopedic histo- 
ties of Columbus and what not. But 
what about the local school and 
community history? Research is no 
mean part of a writer’s job, but it 
gets precious little attention from 
staff writers. What they do, they 
copy verbatim. Most editorials are 
too long, anyhow. 

And features are often too short. 
One might assume that there are 
no features except columns and in- 
terviews. Professional publications 
pay for “boners,” many straight 
from the classroom. Why not run a 
column of such errors instead of the 
old-hat jokes? If you must run book 
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reviews, or music or movie criti- 
cism, make them short. And alumni 
news? The alumni are nice people, 
but if they want to keep track of 
each other, they will, without the 
paper of their Alma Mater. If they 
do something famous, get an inter- 
view or a letter. 

Another charge is that of dull- 
ness of appearance. The type ques- 
tion is left in the hands of the 
printer, and he takes the path of 
least resistance. Let the students 
study type and work out an arrest- 
ing page. Cuts are desirable, but 
whether an overbold linoleum block 
is preferable to tidy type stretches 
is a moot question. Scrawled car- 
toons are a mark of genius too 
tightly budded. There’s nothing bad 
about a mimeographed paper; its 
format is not preclusive to good 
techniques. Too many papers of 
this kind, however, trade on the 
format as an excuse for indifferent 
writing, too informal content, and 
editorial errors. 

All this is by way of saying that 
the school publication has a source 
of information available to no other 
publication; it has a commonly in- 
terested audience; it has an indi- 
vidual problem. To trade on other 
fields is unfair competition. If there 
is a community paper, the school 
press has no business writing news 
stories about the UNO; if some 
phase of the subject elicits cozre- 
spondence or editorial comment in 
direct connection with student in- 
terest, well and good. Otherwise, 
let it alone. Already only about 25 
percent of the news and feature 
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sources of the school are being used. 

Lastly, lo, the poor advertiser. 
There are papers which deal hon- 
estly with their advertisers, provid- 
ing student patronage to them and 
providing good bargains for their 
readers. Other papers follow the uni- 
versal cheap demand of “something 
for nothing.” It’s time to stop this 
“buy a magazine and help me 
through college” and to begin to 
show why the purchase of the mag- 


azine is desirable to the buyer. Stu. 
dents spend money; help your ad. 
vertisers to get their share and your 
readers to get their money’s worth, 

From the above, one might con. 
clude that the writer doesn’t much 
favor school publications. On the 
contrary, he believes in them heart- 
ily and deplores only that they do 
themselves less than the justice they 
deserve. 


Hearing on UNESCO 


Inpications are that Congress may 
soon give its approval to United 
States participation in UNESCO, 
says Benjamin Fine in the New 
York Times. Differences between 
Democratic and Republican Con- 
gressmen at the hearings before the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs were mainly those of detail; 
there was basic agreement that this 
country should support UNESCO. 

Functioning under the auspices 
of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, UNESCO 
would have, nevertheless, a consid- 
erable degree of autonomy. Primar- 
ily, UNESCO will be concerned 
with bringing about a greater ex- 
change of students, books, and pub- 
lications and will attack the prob- 
lem of reducing illiteracy. Use of 
mass mediums of communication— 
radio, motion pictures, press, and 
publications — will be emphasized 
in teaching the importance of work- 


ing together for peace. 


Congressmen, realizing that the 
direction the organization will take 
will depend on its leadership, have 
urged the Department of State to 
establish criterions for employment 
of UNESCO staff members. The 
joint resolution before Congress 
authorizes President Truman to ap- 
point five delegates to UNESCO, 
while to the Department of State 
goes the privilege of appointing the 
30 members of the national com- 
mission provided for under Section 
VII of the UNESCO Constitution. 
Some people felt, however that the 
State Department’s naming the 
members would result in the com- 
mission being subservient to the 
government rather than “broadly 
representative of the cultural inter- 
ests of the country.” Concensus was, 
however, that UNESCO could be- 
come a powerful force for peace. 
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Practical Politics for Ninth-Graders 


Marcaret M, Stuckey 


In the Clearing House 


a: O keenly did the 9A students 
in Thomas Jefferson High School 
feel the importance of intelligent 
voting that they decided to present 
a pre-election day program. Having 
decided what information was nec- 
essary for intelligent voting, the 
students wrote letters to each of the 
16 candidates, asking present incum- 
bents for their political background, 
record of service, extent of educa- 
tion, and their opinion of their op- 
ponents. Those seeking election were 
asked, in addition, what beneficial 
measures they would seek to effect 
if they were elected. 

Then a study of the duties of each 
officer to be elected (state senator, 
members of the general assembly, 
county sheriff, and two freeholders) 
was made. The name least familiar 
was that of “freeholder.” “Are they 
important? Do grownups know 
about them?” the children asked. 
This led to a survey among 
adult friends, relatives, and passers- 
by. The students were amazed to 
find out how few voters could an- 
swer the questions concerning the 
duties and pay of a freeholder. Sev- 
eral students were sufficiently keen to 
follow up with the inquiry, “Then 
how do you know for whom to 
vote?” The answer usually was “I 
vote a straight ticket.” The pupils 
didn’t think voting a straight ticket 
the intelligent way to vote. 

About this time replies to the let- 
ters to the candidates began to come 
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in. In discussing the fact that the 
three candidates who did not reply 
were all members of the same party, 
the students brought out the point 
that failure to answer letters might 
mean the party was overconfident 
and didn’t feel the need for courting 
goodwill or perhaps the candidates 
lacked any hope of election and 
would not inconvenience themselves 
to the extent of writing a letter. 
When we checked over the phone 
on a letter that had been misdirected, 
the candidate himself answered in 
very broken English. The boys and 
girls wanted to know why such a 
man should be selected. The an- 
swer, we decided, was that he was 
being used as bait by his party in 
an attempt to get votes from his 
nationality group. 

The letters were very revealing. 
Almost every candidate said that 
he knew nothing about his opponent 
except that he was “an estimable 
gentleman.” The pupils knew from 
reading the papers that they did not 
always speak in that vein at party 
meetings. 

The candidates who already held 
office spoke of their past achieve- 
ments and claimed that a vote for 
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them was a vote for continued good 
government coupled with econ- 
omy, while the party which sought 
to oust the present incumbents 
blamed them for extravagance, dual 
office holding, and partisan politics. 
It was easy to obtain literature, post- 
ers, and pictures of the strongly or- 
ganized incumbent party, but the 
opposition excused its lack of mate- 
rial on the grounds of party poverty. 
We could not present a partisan 
program, so a group of pupils made 
a poster showing the names of the 
candidates of the latter party. 

The class chose a chairman and a 
secretary to receive and note sug- 
gestions for actual numbers for our 
program on “The Importance of In- 
telligent Voting.” Next individuals 
or groups accepted the responsibil- 
ity for developing each topic and pre- 
senting their ideas to the class after 
several days of workshop procedure. 
Now an announcer’s part had to be 
written. At last we were ready to 
hear the finished product and pol- 
ish it for presentation. Final results 
follow: 

1. A short sketch, written by one 
of the girls, in which the Voice of 
Conscience interviewed four pros- 
pective voters. The first one inter- 
viewed didn’t know whether he 
would have time to vote, but if he 
did he planned to vote for a friend 
with whom he played a weekly po- 
ker game. The second, a woman, 
would vote according to her broth- 
er’s instructions. The third always 
followed party lines. The Voice, al- 
most discouraged, at last encount- 
ered an intelligent voter. 


2. A report of our survey concern. 
ing the average voter's knowledge 
of the freeholders, followed by a 
statement of their duties and 
and a dramatization of a freehold. 
ers’ meeting. Newspaper accounts of 
recent meetings served as a source, 

3. A short sketch introduced the 
work of the county sheriff and his 
staff of 70 employees. 

4. A very general statement of 
the work of the state senate and the 
assembly included the naming of 
candidates from each party. This 
was followed by the reading of sam- 
ples of the letters written and replies 
from both a present incumbent and 
a candidate from the other party. 

5. The use of the democratic proc 
esses in the nomination and elec. 
tion of our own class president was 
explained. 

The program was given on Fr. 
day, November 2. On Monday, No- 
vember 5, all four of my social-stud- 
ies classes voted on sample ballots. 
Of the 30 children in my 9A classes, 
who had given the program, not one 
voted a straight party ticket. In the 
9B classes, who had seen the pro 
gram but had not had the intensive 
study of candidates and offices, one 
out of three clung to party lines. 
Five to seven years will elapse be- 
fore these children are, in truth, 
voters. Many influences will be 
brought to bear on them in the 
meantime. Perhaps here would be 
one argument in favor of lowering 
the voting age. In contrast, it 
might be argued that younger vo- 
ters would be more susceptible to 
pressure. 
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To Lighten the Teacher’s Burden 


Frep G. Watcott 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


eecentix I heard a group of 
English teachers discussing the im- 
practicalities of a leader in our field. 
Of course, if one had ideal condi- 
tions, they said—small classes, fa- 
cilities of all kinds, gifted pupils— 
then possibly one might follow Mr. 
X’s suggestions; but in real situa- 
tions such as ours, one must stick 
to the routines. Our methods are 
dictated by conditions that he 
doesn’t have to reckon with. 

The attitude of these teachers de- 
serves, I think, a sympathetic ex- 
amination. It would be rather un- 
intelligent, surely, in any advocacy 
of improved techniques, to ignore 
the vicissitudes of conscientious 
people, overwhelmed with routine 
and desperately nursing their en- 
ergy in order to make it last 
throughout the day. Any practical 
solution must take the form of re- 
lief. And why shouldn’t research in 
education be directed toward the 
solution of this very problem? Bet- 
ter still, why shouldn’t the teachers 
who endure these adverse conditions 
turn their own thoughts toward 
practical relief? 

Apparently, then, the new tech- 
niques aren’t practical. But why 
not? Generally speaking, they have 
tended toward the introduction of 
activities into the classroom, toward 
giving over to the pupils the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out projects 
that seem to them significant, 
toward giving to the pupils the op- 


Fred G. Walcott is Instructor in 

Education and Teacher of English 
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School. Reported from the Univer- 
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tion Bulletin, XVII (February, 
1946), 70-74. 


portunity to practice now the things 
that human beings want to do now 
because of some immediate desire; 
setting them to work at the things 
that people actually do in the world 
in order to satisfy the normal crav- 
ings of the human ego. 

There was the class in which a 
group wanted to publish a little 
collection of the compositions writ- 
ten by their classmates. They were 
told simply to go ahead. Might 
they have class time? Well, why not 
—if it were worth doing? They 
presented their idea before the 
class, asking permission to search 
the theme files. Granted the right 
to go ahead, they read and selected 
and edited and typed their stencils. 
They experimented with format 
and pagination. They proposed and 
conducted a class contest for se- 
lecting the best name. They dis- 
played a democratic zeal in includ- 
ing something from each classmate. 
They ran stencils and assembled 
their pages and stapled. And finally 
they brought in their handiwork, a 
copy for every member of the class, 
with a few extras for the library. 
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And what were the values in 
terms of educational growth? 
Surely there were many literary dis- 
ciplines more beneficial than those 
that emerge from the ordinary 
checking of themes by the teacher 
and the perfunctory correcting of 
careless errors by indifferent pupils. 
As a matter of fact, the whole at- 
titude of the pupils toward writing 
was changed. Here was something 
genuine—the opportunity to pub- 
lish, to break into print, to win rec- 
ognition, and to supply a needed 
special feature for a going project. 
And most important of all, perhaps, 
was the zestful eagerness of the 
doers. And again there was the re- 
lief of the teacher, who could con- 
fidently abandon that enterprise to 
his pupils and give his undistracted 
attention to other things. 

Is there no promise here for the 
harassed teacher caught in the press 
of formal routines, of desperately 
summoned busywork? Perhaps it is 
not quite so simple as it sounds. 
Both the teacher and his pupils 
have developed habits and expectan- 
cies that cannot be suddenly trans- 
gressed. The teacher has stood at 
the helm and managed; he has 
shouldered the burden of responsi- 
bility, of running the show, of 
maintaining discipline—a _ hard 
thing in itself. The pupils have 
learned to rely comfortably on 
these free services; their part is 
only to conform to the extent that 
they are compelled, to evade as 
much as they are able, and to let 
the teacher carry the ball. In all too 
many cases they haven’t begun to 


learn the techniques of participa. 
tion and of cooperative effort. 
And yet it may be in these direc. 
tions that hope for the overworked 
teacher really lies. The things that 
teachers have traditionally been do. 
ing are undoubtedly educative—t 
the person doing them. Now, Mr.X 
and his fellow thinkers would tum 
these useful activities more and 
more over to the pupils and let 
them have the doing and the lear. 
ing. And if I were a teacher caught 
in this mill of routine, I should ex. 
periment in the direction of sub- 
stantial relief. I should seek oppor 
tunities to set groups of pupils to 
work on projects of their own. Pu- 
pils don’t get half enough practice 
in writing, the chief reason being 
that the teacher can’t possibly do 
the reading and correcting. Why 
not try turning some of this over to 
committees so that they may also 
learn the useful skills of proofread. 
ing, of judging critically, of giving 
helpful advice of their fellow com- 
posers? Why shouldn’t a_ story- 
reading group carry on over in one 
corner of the classroom, learning 
the useful arts of reading to one at- 
other, of discussing, of conversing 
in low voices so as not to disturb 
the others unnecessarily? Why 
might not another group go into 
the publishing business, bringing 
out their issues of student writing 
as often as possible? Why couldn't 
a committee build an anthology of 
the poems that their classmates had 
named as favorites? The more the 
trial groups shifted or divided of 
consolidated, the better I should like 
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it. I should ask only one thing: that 
the job be significant and appear 
worth doing now to the people en- 
gaged in it. Whenever the pupils 
sought my help, I should bend every 
energy to provide resources and ma- 
terials. The more tools I could ac- 
cumulate in my room, the better. 

I should expect everything to 
work smoothly at the start. Prob- 
ably I should be minded to move 
cautiously at first and not try to in- 
volve too many pupils. I would 
know that my pupils must learn 
the new game, gradually develop- 
ing a new type of selfcontrol within 
the social body and gradually catch- 
ing the vision of useful labor di- 
rected to some desirable end. Until 
the satisfactions began to emerge, I 
might even have to keep an eye out 
for misconduct; for after all, self- 
discipline, like other things, is a 
virtue that has to be acquired 
through practice. Pupils learn it by 
themselves pretty well in places 
where they have to practice it in 
order to carry on their projects— 
that is, outside of school. Once the 
pupils had found an activity that 
meant a great deal to them per- 
sonally, they would no longer need 
to be watched. 


With the observing of a few rea- 
sonable precautions, what could 
there be to lose? The old formalities 
of the classroom have probably re- 
sulted in very little useful learning. 
In a very large classroom most of 
the pupils escape the oral quiz; at 
best they will be called on for not 
more than one or two questions, and 
a very common practice is to “sit 
tight.” The workbook exercise often 
gets us practically nothing. In large 
groups few at best get a chance to 
talk; the teacher does most of the 
talking and gets the benefit of most 
of the practice. In the English class- 
room, it is the reading, the speak- 
ing, the writing, the listening of 
the pupils that count—not to men- 
tion the group planning and work- 
ing and cooperating that provide 
the normal human context for all 
communication. Give me the activ- 
ities that exercise these functions, 
and I shall rest satisfied. Mean- 
while, let the teacher give over 
some of this burden — gradually, 
if need be—to the willing shoulders 
of his pupils; let them also learn 
through doing. For the despondent 
and overworked teacher, Mr. X and 
his crowd of philosophers may 
really have something after all. 


© senate in the News, a radio program sponsored 
by the Washington State Department of Education, is pre- 
sented over three stations weekly, the last broadcast of each 
month being set aside for a newscast of developments in the 
field of education. Programs have been devoted to such sub- 
jects as American Education Week, teachers’ retirement, 
school-bus transportation arid safety, child-care and recrea- 


tion programs in the state, etc. 
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is almost complete 
agreement that something should 
be done about grammar, but an al- 
most fantastic disagreement as to 
what that something should be. 
Part of this disagreement arises 
from the loose way the word 
“grammar” is used and from mis- 
conceptions of what grammar is 
and what it can do. As a founda- 
tion for common agreement, then, 
let us try to decide what grammar 
is. It is not spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, abbreviation, word 
usage (except for certain inflectional 
forms), or manuscript forms. 
Grammar is (a) the description of 
the formation of English sentences, 
including the relationships of 
words, phrases, and clauses to each 
other; and (2) the explanation of 
choices in what inflectional forms 
still survive in modern English. Ac- 
cording to this definition, the choice 
between “I ain’t seen him” or “I 
haven’t seen him” is not grammar 
but usage. On the other hand, the 
explanation of whom in the sen- 
tence “There is a man whom we 
all admire” is properly an element 
of grammar. 

With this in mind, the next step 
is to determine what we can rea- 
sonably expect grammar to do for 
high-school pupils. Perhaps the best 
approach is to try to determine 
what grammar cannot do. First of 
all, grammar is certainly not a set 
of rules to determine good usage in 


Forever Grammar 


Rosert PooLey 
In the NASSP Bulletin 


Robert Pooley is on the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin. Re. 
ported from the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary. 
School Principals, XXX (February, 
1946), 45-49. 

English. Good usage is determined 
by the way in which people speak 
and write English. It is true that in 
some circumstances a rule of gram- 
mar will help a child to understand 
some grammatical relationship 
which has to do with usage. But 
the need for this explanation usv- 
ally comes long after the child is 
first taught to look at the grammar. 
As a result, he does not understand 
the grammatical explanation when 
it is made and he fails to carry it 
over to his later work. 

Second, grammar is certainly not 
the means to the formation of 
sound usage habits. Even for most 
adults the correction of faults lies, 
not in an analysis of the particular 
fault, but rather in the immediate 
correction of a specific act of behav- 
ior. So it is with usage in children. 
The child who makes an error is 
rarely deliberately violating good 
English. He is reflecting a pattern 
of speech which he has picked up. 
What he needs at the moment is 4 
substitute pattern of speech to take 
the place of the undesirable one. 

An argument frequently 
vanced for the teaching of gram- 
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mar in the earlier years of the high 
school is the need to prepare stu- 
dents for the study of foreign lan- 
guages. This argument has very lit- 
tle validity. If the expected prepara- 
tion were made for the teaching of 
foreign languages, usually begun in 
the ninth year, the student would 
have to know the whole content of 
English grammar before he com- 
pleted the eighth year. Some Eng- 
lish courses of study still outline all 
the main points of English gram- 
mar in grades seven and eight. The 
result is that children are forced to 
try too rapidly to grasp grammat- 
ical concepts for which the reasons 
are not clear to them and whose ap- 
plications to daily speech are not 
made significant to them. As a re- 
sult, children come through an un- 
comfortable and annoying period 
of instruction with very little profit 
and with a very strong attitude of 
resentment toward grammar. The 
best teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guage no longer feel that it is nec- 
essary for English grammar to be 
taught completely beforehand. 
Even the valid claim for gram- 
mar, that it enhances and improves 
the writing of English sentences, is 
by no means automatic in applica- 
tion. The successful teaching of 
grammar for purposes of improving 
sentence structure and style is de- 
pendent on the skill with which the 
teacher applies the rules of gram- 
Mar to the actual sentences which 
students are writing. An exercise 
given in isolation from any real, 
need for communication has very 
little carry-over to the child’s suc- 
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cessful use of sentence structure 
when he comes to write his own 
material. Thus the number of hours 
devoted in many school systems to 
practicing various types of gram- 
matical constructions in printed ex- 
ercises or in workbooks are with- 
out much real profit. 

The procedure which seems truly 
effective is: (a) to develop a de- 
sire on the part of the pupil to im- 
prove his sentences; (4) to present 
only those grammatical principles 
which he is capable of grasping; 
and (¢) to apply the principle 
taught to something which the pu- 
pil is writing for himself. Only 
when the principles of sentence 
structure are thus directly used in 
communicative writing can gram- 
mar be said truly to carry over into 
the writing of pupils. 

A consideration of what gram- 
mar really is gives some indication 
as to how it should be used and 
taught. There are various kinds of 
grammar, but the grammar of 
which we are now speaking is that 
which shows how modern English 
is put together, how it is used, and 
how it is spoken and written for 
various circumstances. This sort of 
grammar becomes beneficial only 
when the child is old enough to 
want to look at his language ob- 
jectively. Through all the earlier 
years of school, the pupil’s atten- 
tion should be on subject matter 
rather than on form. Otherwise, the 
teaching of grammar in these years 
may interfere with communication. 

In the second place, grammar 
may be called a set of rules for 
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describing the inflectional forms of 
English as they are employed in 
modern syntax. When we look at 
grammar this way, we see that the 
student has need first of all for an 
understanding of what he wants to 
say and for making his statement 
as clearly and intelligently as he 
can. After his statement is com- 
pleted, he may check back over his 
paper and test by ear the various 
types of inflectional forms he has 
used, Where his attention to the 
form leads him to believe that there 
may be a deviation from grammati- 
cal usage, he is then in a position, if 
he is old enough and has had 
enough experience with grammar, to 
test that particular usage according 
to rules. Only in such cases can he 
use grammar intelligently. 

With the foregoing points in 
mind, it is clear that instruction in 
grammar must be postponed until 
the student is old enough to use it 
in the ways that have been indi- 
cated. The following program of 
grammar is suggested. No gram- 
mar at all should be introduced in 
the course of study before the sev- 
enth year. Beginning then, pupils 
should learn to select the basic ele- 
ments of the simple sentence, to dis- 
tinguish the subject from the verb, 
and to be able to indicate each. 
Next they should be able to dis- 
tinguish the simplest modifiers. A 
good foundation is then laid to 
continue this structure of the sim- 
ple sentence in the eighth year. 
Now will be added prepositional 
phrases, the direct object, the predi- 
cate noun, and the predicate adjec- 


tive, with practice in assembling | 


the parts of a simple sentence, In 
the ninth year, the work in the sim. 
ple sentence should continue with 
compound subjects and compound 
predicates and other elements of 
the simple sentence, possibly in. 
cluding some simple _ participial 
phrases. Perhaps toward the end of 
the ninth year the idea of the 
clause can be introduced, but the 
principal teaching of the claus 
should come in the tenth year. 
Then, in the tenth year, the idea 
of insubordination will be intro. 
duced. Complex sentences featuring 
first the adverbial clause will get 
the main attention. When the idea 
of the complex sentence has been 
established and pupils can distin. 
guish and use adverbial clauses, the 
other types of clauses can be intro 
duced. The adjective clause modi- 
fying a noun, and eventually the 
noun clause, will follow. Thus, by 
the end of the tenth year, the pupil 
will have a pretty good command 
of the analysis of the English sen- 
tence. What remains for the elev- 
enth year is the handling of verb 
als, These should be taught from 
the point of view of adding interest 
and style to English sentences. The 
participle, possibly introduced eat- 
lier, here comes into its own as 4 
means of reducing sentence struc 
ture to subordinate parts. The im 
finitive and infinitive phrase will be 
introduced as a means of adding 
interest; the gerund and its uses 
will be practiced. The emphasis 
should be on the use of these con- 
structions in original sentences. 
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Planning for Children under Six 


in Public Education 


Mary Dasney Davis 
In Childhood Education 


xPERIENCES of the past few 
years have shown how school serv- 
ices can be adjusted successfully to 
meet family and community needs 
for children under six. Some of 
these adjustments, having proved 
their value, have been included in 
statements of policy and plans of 
action affecting the education of 
young children. Others are still in 
the “proposal” or “experimental” 
category. Supplementing the many 
recently prepared reports on na- 
tional, regional, state, and city lev- 
els which contain recommendations 
concerning preschool education can 
be cited (1) the present coordinated 
demands of groups of employed 
mothers for assurance of a pre- 
school program when federal war- 
emergency funds are terminated; 
(2) the mounting charges that neg- 
lect in early childhood is largely re- 
sponsible for the astounding num- 
ber of selectees rejected from the 
armed services on grounds of phys- 
ical and mental deficiencies and 
also for the currently mounting 
score of juvenile delinquency; and 
(3) the recent statement of policy 
from nine national organizations to 
the effect that federal resources 
should be made available for meet- 
ing the needs of young children. 
Certain trends give general di- 
rection to planning schools for the. 
“under-six” group of children: (1) 
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a general acceptance of the imme- 
diate need for publicly financed 
programs for all young children 
without reference to the family’s 
economic or social standing and with 
such adjustments as may be needed 
within the scope of accepted stand- 
ards for children in rural schools 
and for those having physical or so- 
cial disabilites; (2) a recognition 
that schools for these young chil- 
dren shall be an integral part of 
the primary school and shall be 
made the initial unit for continuing 
records of children’s growth and 
development, for adequate health 
and family counseling services, and 
for supplying needed observation 
and participation services for parent 
guidance or for upper-grade and 
high-school students; (3) an appre- 
ciation of essential standards for the 
physical setting, for the ratio of chil- 
dren to teachers, for health and 
other needed services, and for teach- 
ers’ preservice and inservice educa- 
tion; and (4) an awareness that co- 
operative action among community 
groups is most desirable in deter- 
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mining children’s needs, in explain- 
ing them to the average citizen, and 
in securing needed legal and other 
authorization and support for initiat- 
ing and developing the services. 
Stock-taking is a first principle in 
determining need. Census reports 
show slightly more than eight mil- 
lion children in the two- to five- 
year group. About half of these 
children live in rural areas where 
schools for these ages are practically 
nonexistent. Relating the public- 
school kindergarten enrolments to 
our city population of five-year- 
olds, the ratio of city children pro- 
vided for is approximately a third. 
There are marked differences from 
this nation-wide ratio of children at- 
tending public kindergartens within 
the several geographic sections of 
the country and among the states. 
The highest proportion of children 
served is on the West Coast and in 
the North Central states. In contrast 
to the 12 percent nation-wide in- 
crease in public kindergarten enrol- 
ments between 1942 and 1944, the 
range among states is from 115 per- 
cent gain to a loss of 3 percent. No- 
ticeable gains were made by the 
southern states where war indus- 
tries were located. 

Reports of this type serve their 
best interest in stimulating state and 
local interest in discovering the real 
situation about public education for 
young children. When plans for 
meeting children’s school needs are 
under consideration, it would be 
the natural thing to make a survey, 
such as is now nearing completion 
in New York State, answering 


many specific types of questions for 
which these general data have no 
information. 

Factors affecting the need for 
school services—The reported rate 
of increase in births is from 17.9 per 
thousand in 1940 to 22.5 in 1944, 
representing about 400,000 more 
children in each nursery-kindergar. 
ten age group to be provided for 
during the next few years. They 
present various problems of in. 
creased enrolments among the states 
and local centers of population. 

The number of women employed 
outside the home moved from 26 
percent in 1940 to 30 percent in 
1943. Based on established trends, 
the anticipated, percentage of wo- 
men working outside the home in 
1950 will be (28 \percent. Prewar 
studies of the~Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that a fifth of the 
employed women are principal wage 
earners for their families, varying 
from place to place in a study of 
the transition of women workers 
from war to peace. Employment of 
mothers outside the home and finan- 
cial responsibilities for family sup- 
port are elements to be considered. 

Legislation is essential—Familiar- 
ity with the laws controlling school 
provisions or skill in asking ques 
tions of legal experts are needed to 
understand the conditions under 
which schools may be provided for 
children below the age of six. Some 
of the basic questions concern state 
regulations as to where and how 
nursery schools and kindergartens 
may be established, the sources of 
public funds, the possible influence 
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of the school census as a factor in 
distributing state school funds, 
school-entrance ages, certification for 
teachers, and the ability of the 
states to accept federal funds. 

A general authorization recently 

d in Connecticut includes 
among the duties of the board of 
education the responsibility for 
maintaining “good public elemen- 
tary schools” which will best serve 
the interests of the town and which 
“shall give all of the children of 
the town as nearly equal advantages 
as may be practicable.” This type of 
law leaves details of class size, length 
of school day, and placement of the 
children to the schools’ professional 
staff. A foundation grant of $100 
per child is to be made available by 
the state to supplement local support 
of the programs developed. Missouri 
has accepted a new state constitu- 
tion in which limitations from the 
legal school age are removed. 

Legal provisions affecting the ed- 
ucation of handicapped children 
show a tendency to reduce the age 
of school entrance to three years. 
These measures are opening the way 
for the organization of nursery 
schools and kindergartens to help 
these children make needed social 
adjustments and are also placing re- 
sponsibility on state education offi- 
cials for the development of stand- 
ards and teacher qualifications as 
well as for reimbursement to local 
communities for the excess costs. 

Public relations —Declarations of 
purpose—in both what is said and 
the way in which the ideas are pre- 
sented—tend to determine to a large 


extent the interest aroused and the 
support provided for proposed in- 
novations of service or solicitation 
for cooperation and assistance. The 
wealth of material developed as 
state and local announcements for 
the extended school services contrib- 
uted definitely to parents’ interest 
in and understanding of the pro- 
gram and also to the cooperative 
relationships among agencies for 
children’s wartime services. 

Each state or local group knows 
best how to approach its community. 
Among the methods used success- 
fully in arousing interest, answering 
questions, and explaining problems 
related to schools for young children 
are demonstration units, special vis- 
iting days arranged at times con- 
venient for the visitors, movies, 
“stills” prepared for use between 
“features” in local movie houses, 
exhibits and talking books placed 
where the average person will see 
and hear them, and series of re- 
ports and of scientific lectures on 
the growth and development of 
children. Basic to all public rela- 
tions is a clarity of understanding 
of the idea to be explained and an 
appreciation of the varying back- 
grounds of the people addressed. 

Organization for planning.— 
States and communities interested 
in initiating or extending their 
school program to include younger 
children have an immediate advan- 
tage in the already aroused public 
interest in this group. It would be 
expected that the leadership will be 
given by the head of the public ed- 
ucation system or his officer. 
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EpucaTIon Dicest WASHINGTON BuREAU 


Under the new government “stop 
nonessential building” order, a mo- 
tion picture set costing up to $15,- 
000 may be built, but no school con- 
struction job may be undertaken in 
excess of $1,000. The order was is- 
sued by U. S. production and hous- 
ing authorities to “save materials 
desperately needed for veteran’s 
housing.” However, the drastic or- 
der provides that local school au- 
thorities may apply for a construc- 
tion permit on the plea that the con- 
struction is essential and nondefer- 
rable. District construction commit- 
tees will consider such applications 
and one of the factors they will 
weigh is the usefulness of the con- 
struction job in relation to the “pub- 
lic health and safety of the commu- 


nity.” 

Protests against the two laws 
which educators expected would 
greatly promote the interest of edu- 
cation—GI Bill of Rights and Sur- 
plus Property Act—are rising to 
new heights. 

Current complaint against the 
GI Bill of Rights is that under its 
terms Veterans Administration 
agents are supervising directly on- 
the-job training—a function legally 
assigned to state departments of edu- 
cation. The VA says it is forced to 
this step because many “trainees” 
are actually used as laborers, and 
employers are providing “phony” 
training. Nevertheless, educators in 
Washington charge: But you are in- 
vading state educational functions. 


VA: Then why don’t you super- 
vise the training yourself? 
Educators: We would—if we had 
the staff and funds. Why doesn’t 
the government provide some money 
for this function to the states? 
VA: We can’t; the law forbids it. 
The educators’ conclusion is that 
the GI Bill of Rights must be re- 
vised to permit such aid. 
Complaints against the Surplus 
Property Act and its administration 
are more sweeping. One set of ob- 
jections, aired at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives from 22 educational 
organizations, included these: Prices 
are too high; too short a time is 
given schools in which to order; the 
minimum quantities are much too 
large for even the largest educational 
institutions in the country. The 
conference named T. G. Pullen, Jr., 
Maryland State Superintendent of 
Schools, as chairman of a working 
group instructed to seek revision 
of the cumbersome government reg- 
ulations which are impeding the 
flow of war goods for education. 


While the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in a press release, “earnestly 
hoped and confidently believed” that 
educators would find ways of pro- 
viding higher education to all quali- 
fied applicants, Reconversion Direc- 
tor John Snyder called on seven 
U. S. agencies to map plans which 
would assure that veterans will not 
be denied admission to colleges and 
universities next fall. The agencies 
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called upon have jurisdiction over 
housing, production of laboratory 
equipment, retraining, and employ- 
ment. It is Director Snyder’s plan 
to find out what the colleges will 
need to accommodate the peak en- 
rolment expected in the fall of 
1946 and then ask the government 
agencies to help meet those needs. 
A greater supply of instructors 
(some of them to be released from 
the Army), housing, textbooks, and 
equipment are expected to result 
from Snyder’s action. 


There is a story abroad that a 
caucus of Republicans have decided 
to make political capital in the com- 
ing November elections of the cur- 
rent educational quandary. That ex- 
plains, some observers say, Rep. 
Gwinn’s bill to reduce the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education to a statistics-col- 
lecting agency. Some few others 
say that “politics” also explains 
Senator Taft’s shift to the ranks 
of supporters for federal aid to edu- 
cation. But most observers have 
faith in Sen. Taft’s own explana- 
tion: “Two years ago I opposed 
very strongly the proposal which 
then was made for a general pass- 
ing out of federal funds in aid for 
education; but in the course of that 
investigation and that debate, one 
fact became apparent, namely, that 
in many states the children were 
not receiving a basic education; and 
that some of the states, although 
spending on education as much of 
a proportion of their income as the 


larger, wealthier states, were not 
able to provide such a basic educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Taft’s substitute for S. 181 
has the support of Senators Hill 
and Thomas and has cheered most 
friends of federal aid to schools. 
Others are, however, not too happy 
over the fact that Mr, Taft’s plan 
seeks to assure every child, “regard- 
less of the wealth of the district in 
which he lives” only a $40-a-year 
education. One typical comment 
was: “If we are a $200-billion-a- 
year nation, we can afford to give 
our children at least a $100-a-year 
education.” 


Opposition to a national science 
foundation is stronger than most 
persons suspect. Sen. Kilgore’s sub- 
committee considering the science 
legislation finally approved the pro- 
posal by a vote of 10 to 7, but only 
after it had been held up in com- 
mittee for more than a month. 
When pressed for their opinions, 
most Senators say that social sci- 
ences will be aided together with 
the natural sciences and that schol- 
arships are still a basic element of 
the proposal. But few will say out- 
right what they mean by social sci- 
ences (although statistics and ad- 
ministration are sometimes men- 
tioned); nor is aid to research in 
education contemplated seriously. 
To this pessimistic report must be 
added that privately some Senators 
believe that the House will not ap- 
prove scholarships or fellowships. 
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Educational News 


Personauitizs: §. D. Shankland, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, will retire shortly. He will be 


succeeded by Worth McClure, who 


is now superintendent of the Uni- 
versity City, Mo., schools. Replac- 
ing Mr. McClure will be Julius E. 
Warren, state commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts. Mr. War- 
ren has also accepted a temporary 
joint appointment to the staff of the 
Problems and Policies Committee 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. He will develop plans for a 
long-term program of lay support 
for public education. John J. Des- 
mond, Jr., superintendent of 
schools at Chicopee, Mass., has 
been chosen to fill Mr. Warren’s po- 
sition as education commissioner. 
. .. Homer Howard has recently re- 
turned from military service to take 
up his post as professor of philos- 
ophy and education and acting 
chairman of the department of edu- 
cation at Radford, Va., College. ... 
Roy A. Hinderman, director of in- 
struction and research in the Den- 
ver Public schools, has been named 
to succeed the late John J. Cory as 
assistant superintendent in charge 
of secondary and adult education. 
. . . Maurice S. Hammond, for- 
merly of Boonville, N. Y., will re- 
place William W. Fairchild, who 
will retire in June as superintend- 
ent of schools at Rutland, Vt... . 
N. Russell Redman, formerly act- 


ing superintendent of schools at Tup. 
per Lake, N. Y., has been named a 
supervisor in the business education 
section of the New York State Edu. 
cation Department. . . . Clifford 
Froelich, former North Dakon 
State Supervisor of Information and 
Guidance, will replace Fred Fowler 
on the staff of the occupational in. 
formation and guidance service, 
U. S. Office of Education. Mr. Fow. 
ler has been appointed representa. 
tive of the U. S. Office of Education 
Surplus Property Program in Utah. 
.. . Arthur Henry Moehliman has 
been appointed professor of the his 
tory of education at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. . . . William W. Wright, 
assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary schools in Syracuse, 
N. Y., will retire soon. . . . James 
Frank Hassett has resigned as 
principal of Enfield High School, 
Thompsonville, Conn., to become 
superintendent of the Wobum, 
Mass., schools. . . . Leo F. Cain has 
been appointed professor of educa 
tion at the University of Oklahoma. 
. . Recently appointed assistant su- 
pervisor in the field of trade and 
industrial schools in the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education is 
Leslie J. Nutting. J. Edward 
Sharkey and Porter Perkins have 
been appointed to work on the in- 
service training program for veter- 
ans.... Ben M. Cherrington, chan- 
cellor of the University of Denver, 
has gone to Washington to serve 4 
consultant on UNESCO for the De 
partment of State. . . . New presi 
dent of Central Normal College, 
Danville, Ind., succeeding P. R. 
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Hightower, is Edgar C. Cummings. 
_.. Joseph E. Gibson, former di- 
rector of the division of higher edu- 
cation, Louisiana State Department 
of Education, has been named di- 
rector of the summer session and 
professor of education, Tulane Uni- 
versity... . Replacing W. D. Gard- 
ner as state supervisor of trade and 
industrial education for Mississippi 
is E. F. Mitchell, Jr., who acted in 
that capacity during Mr. Gardner’s 
period of military service. Mr. 
Gardner has resigned to take a 
position as training officer in the 
field of trade and industrial educa- 
tion for the Veterans Administra- 
tion... . Lester R. Wheeler, for- 
merly of East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, has been appointed professor 
of education at the University of 
Miami, Fla. M. A. F. Ritchie, for- 
metly of Roanoke College, Salem, 
Va, has been named assistant 
professor of education at University 
of Miami . . . Martha Stackhouse 
Grafton, dean, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Va., will act as presi- 
dent until a successor to L. Wilson 
Jarman, resigned, can be found... . 
G. D. Robbins, superintendent of 
the Stillwater, Minn., schools, has 
been appointed professor and head 
of the department of education, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. 
... Paul H. Sheats, who has been 
connected with the Town Hall of 
the Air, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of education and as- 
sociate director of university exten- 
sion at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. . . . New president 
of East Carolina Teachers College 


is Everett Spikes, superintendent of 
the Burlington, N. C., schools... . 
Leonard S. Duncan, formerly vice- 
principal, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
dean of instruction at Slippery 
Rock, Pa., State Teachers College. 
.. . Lorentz I. Hansen, formerly 
assistant professor of education at 
Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed to the department of adult 
education, Los Angeles, Calif., city 
schools. . . . Frederick T. Rope, 
assistant director of field services, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, has been appointed educational 
director, Public Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. .. . Maude E. 
Aiton, who was for many years a 
director of the Americanization 
School in Washington, D. C., and 
pioneered in adult education, 
recently retired. . . . Col. Carl W. 
Hansen, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Quincy, IIl., 
and more recently connected with 
USAFI, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincin- 
nati. . . . Wayne P. Hughes has 
been named to succeed Kimball 
Wiles as director of the School and 
College Division of the National 
Safety Council. Mr. Wiles has re- 
signed to become associate professor 
of education at New York Univer- 
sity. . . . Succeeding Lt. Gen. 
Charles E. Kilbourne as head of 
the Virginia Military Institute at 
Lexington is Maj. Gen. Richard 
Jacquelin Marshall, who is now 
Gen. MacArthur’s chief of staff... . 
Superintendent of the Richmond, 
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Va., schools is Henry Irving Wil- 
lett, former superintendent of 
schools in Norfolk County, Va.... 
Rey. Benjamin F. Schwartz, chan- 
cellor, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Lincoln, has submitted his 
resignation. . . . New appointments 
at Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, are George M. Tur- 
mail as instructor-counselor to act 
as appraiser in the veterans’ guidance 
center; Robert Koenker as instruc- 
tor of education; and Kenneth E. 
Howe, assistant professor of elemen- 
tary education. . . . Leo Warren 
Jenkins was recently appointed su- 
pervisor of practice teaching and 
instructor in social studies, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., State Teachers 
College. . . . James B. Welles has 
announced his intention of retiring 
as president of the Geneseo, N. Y., 
State Teachers College. . . . Alice 
Temple, former president of the 
International Kindergarten Union 
and former director of kindergarten 
and primary education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died recently. 
... ©. K. Campbell, who has been 
on leave since 1942 serving with the 
USAFI and as a member of the 
education staff of Allied Force 
Headquarters in Italy, will resume 
his duties as assistant professor of 
education at Oklahoma A and M 
College at the beginning of the 
summer session... . C. L. Craw- 
ford, head of the Council Bluffs, 
Ia., schools, has been appointed 
president of Mankato, Minn., State 
Teachers College. . . . Clara G. 
Stratemeyer, formerly of Brock- 
port, N. Y., State Teachers College, 


has been named assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, Uni. 
versity of Cincinnati. . . . Fred- 
erick W. Crumb, supervising prin- 
cipal of Whitesboro, N. Y., Central 
School, has been named to succeed 
the late C. O. Lehman as president 
of the Potsdam, N. Y., State Teach. 
ers College. . . . Succeeding Wil- 
liam E. Weld, who will retire June 
30 as president of Wells College at 
Aurora, N. Y., is Richard Leighton 
Greene. . . . Recently appointed as. 
assistant professor of industrial-arts 
education at the school of engineer. 
ing, Texas A and M College, is 
Welcome E. Wright. . . . Helen 
Evangeline Rees has been named 
assistant professor of education, 
Smith College. . . . Henry Lloyd 
Cleland, director of personnel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., public schools, will 
become president of Westminster 
College at New Wilmington, Pa, 
on the retirement of Rev. Robert F. 
Galbreath. . . . C. I. Fleming, 
principal of McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
director of elementary education in 
the St. Louis schools. . . . Lyman Y. 
Ginger, acting director of the Uni- 
versity School, University of Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed to the di- 
rectorship. . . . Recently appointed 
assistant professor of education at 
the University of Cincinnati is 
Ralph L. Pounds, who since his re- 
cent release from the Navy has been 
acting as instructor in education at 
Ohio State University. . . . Hilda 
Threlkeld, dean of women at the 
University of Kentucky, was te 
cently elected to the presidency of 
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the American Association of Deans 
of Women. .. . Frank Cody, super- 
intendent emeritus of the Detroit, 
Mich., public schools and former 
president of Wayne University, 
died April 8... . Trevor K. Serviss, 
recently released from service with 
the Navy where he had supervisory 
and administrative control of in- 
structors in nearly all types of Navy 
schools, has been appointed head of 
the elementary-school editorial de- 
partment of D. C. Heath and Co. 
... Howard E. Wilson has been 
appointed principal officer desig- 
nated by the United States to serve 
on the international secretariat of 
the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO. . . . G. Kenneth Holland 
has been named director of the of- 
fice of international information 
and cultural affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


A wortp conference of education 
associations will be held on August 
17-30 at The Homestead, Endicott, 
N. Y., at the invitation of the Na- 
tional Education Association, State 
associations have been invited to 
act as hosts to representatives of the 
various nations. Conference work 
and discussion will center around 
the following main questions: (1) 
How can the education profession 
in all lands cooperate in promoting 
conditions necessary for a lasting 
peace? (2) What international rela- 
tionships within the educational 
profession will bring about most ef- 


fective restoration of educational’ 


services in the areas most seriously 
damaged by the war? (3) On what 
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educational problems and policies 
may international cooperation 
within the teaching profession be 
most useful and what kind of an 
organization is needed to facilitate 
such cooperation? Plans for the con- 
duct and agenda of the conference 
are being developed in full cooper- 
ation with the participating associ- 
ations. 


Tue report of the U. S. education 
mission to Japan has been made 
public by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. The mission, headed by 
George D. Stoddard, was made up 
of 27 educators who have just re- 
turned after studying the Japanese 
education program for a month. 
The personnel of the group was 
listed in this section of last month’s 
Epucation Diczst. The main theme 
of the report concerned the democ- 
ratizing of Japanese education by 
the establishment of local control 


‘over schools and limiting drastically 


the powers of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation over textbooks, curriculums, 
and the autonomy of teachers. The 
plan proposes that the ministry be 
concerned largely with administra- 
tive procedures while the control of 
the schools is vested in the 47 pre- 
fectures, each with an Allied civil- 
ian educator as a full-time adviser, 
The greatest break with the Japa- 
nese cultural system is contained in 
the proposal of the mission that the 
Roman alphabet be substituted for 
the Chinese-derived ideographs now 
used in Japan and which were char- 
acterized as among the most serious 
hindrances to Japanese progress. De- 
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claring the intention to “aid the Jap- 
anese to set up for themselves the 
conditions for reestablishing a 
sound educational system within 
their culture,” the report contains 
a number of specific proposals in- 
cluding a widespread campaign for 
vocational training as a means of 
procuring manpower for the re- 
building of Japan, adult education, 
coeducation in the primary schools, 
reestablishment of courses in gov- 
ernment with the democratic theme 
that “politics is an honor, not a dis- 
grace.” In addition, the report rec- 
ommends the elimination of the 
imperial influence in the schools, 
particularly the use of ceremonials, 
which have been a powerful factor 
in regimentation. It also advocates 
the establishment of new lower sec- 
ondary schools with three-year 
courses and compulsory public edu- 
cation to the age of 16, revamping 
higher education with more general 
liberal instruction and less speciali- 
zation. The members of the com- 
mission visited various parts of Ja- 
pan and held numerous conferences 
with officers of the Headquarters’ 
civil information and education sec- 
tion as well as with Japanese teach- 
ers and school administrators and 
officials of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 


Tue American Congress of Teach- 
ers is meeting in Mexico City on 
May 8-15 as guest of the Mexican 
government. The program will be 
concerned with the teacher and 
problems of national independence; 
economic development and _ the 


preservation of peace in the Amer. 
icas; the raising of the level of liy. 
ing, materially and culturally, for 
the American masses; problems of 
democracy in America; fundamen. 
tal problems of education in Amer 
ica; the professional, economic, s0- 
cial, and juridical position of the 
American teacher; organizational 
problems of the profession; and col- 
laboration of the American teach. 
ing profession with UNESCO. This 
is the fifth meeting of the Congress 
which all member groups, national 
departments of education, cultural 
centers, and other groups “inter. 
ested in world educational prob- 
lems” have been invited to attend. 


Accorpinc to Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, Administrator of Veteran Af- 
fairs, 750,000 veterans will seek en- 
rolment in colleges next fall. To 
bear out his estimate, he points out 
that in July 1945 the total number 
of applications filed for education 
and training was 186,000 and seven 
months later, in February 1946, total 
applications had increased 800 per- 
cent to 1,450,000. 


Tue dates of American Education 
Week for 1946 have been set as 
November 10-16, inclusive. The 
general theme will be “Education 
for the Atomic Age” and the spon- 
soring organizations are the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Schools are urged to plan for the 
activity this spring. Helpful mate- 
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rials will be available from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C. 


“‘Firty Facts About UNRRA” is a 
35-page pamphlet telling 50 impor- 
tant facts about the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration by means of pictures taken 
at the scenes of operations, head- 
lines, and detailed commentary. It is 
available without charge by writing 
UNRRA, 1344 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Fetowsuips for one year of gradu- 
ate study in health education, lead- 
ing to a master’s degree in public 
health, are being offered to quali- 
fied men and women by the U. S. 
Public Health Service through 
funds made available by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
alysis. A stipend of $100 a month 
plus tuition and travel expense for 
field training is included. Appli- 
camts must be between 22 and 40 
and must meet the entrance require- 
ments of the school of public 
health of their choice. Applications 
may be secured from the Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C., and must 
be returned by June 1, 1946. 


AN organization, American Youth 
for European Youth, has been es- 
tablished to help youth in this coun- 
try to give aid to youth overseas. 
Schools in this country sponsor . 
schools and institutions and indi- 
vidual students send toilet kits and 
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educational kits to individual 
youngsters in Europe and Asia. 
William H. Kilpatrick, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is 
chairman of the Advisory Board 
and Executive Committee which is 
made up of outstanding educators 
and child-welfare specialists. Ernest 
Papanek is executive director with 
offices at 35 East 35th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Over 500 schools 
throughout the nation are already 
active in the program in which 
young people make direct contact 
with youngsters abroad, “adopt” 
schools, organize their own money- 
raising events, grow and can food, 
assemble kits, and generally operate 
on their own initiative. Overseas 
contacts are established through 
American foreign relief agencies 
working on child projects overseas 
and through national school and 
child-welfare authorities. American 
Youth for European Youth started 
as a project of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. 


Dates oF THE MonTH: 

May 3-4, Regional Conference, 
American Education Fellowship, 
Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass. 

May 3-4, American Council on 
Education, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

May 3-6, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dates oF THE CoMING Monrtus: 

June 30-July 7, NEA Represen- 
tative Assembly, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 10-16, American Educa- 
tion Week. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF NAMES OF PERIODICALS 


Adult Ed. Bul.—Adult Education Bulle- 
tin. 

Adult Ed. J.—Adult Education Journal. 

American Magazine— American Maga- 
zine. 

Am. Teach.—American Teacher. 


B. Am. Assn. Univ. Prof.—Bulletin of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

B. Nat. Assn, Sec. Prins.—Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Br. C. Teach.—British Columbia Teacher. 


Cal. J. El. Ed.—California Journal of 
Elementary Education. 

Cal. J. Sec. Ed.—California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 

Cath. Ed. R.— Catholic Educational Re- 
view. 

Childh. Ed.—Childhood Education. 

Clearing House—Clearing House. 


Education—Education. 

Ed. Forum—Educational Forum. 

Ed. Leadership—Educational Leadership. 

Ed. Outl.—Educational Outlook. 

Ed, Rec.—Educational Record. 

Ed. Res. Bul.—Educational Research Bul- 
letin. 

Ed. Screen—Educational Screen. 

Ed. Vic.—Education for Victory. 

El, Engl. R.—Elementary English Re- 
view. 

El. Sch. J.—Elementary School Journal. 

Engl. J.—English Journal. 


Harvard Ed. R.—Harvard Educational 
Review. 

H. Points—High Points, 

Higher Ed.—Higher Education. 

Hispania—Hispania. 


Ill. Sch. Bd. J.—TIllinois School Board 
Journal. 
Indiana Teach.—Indiana Teacher, 


J. AER—Journal of the AER. 

J. Bus. Ed.—Journal of Business Educa- 
tion. 

J. Ed.—Journal of Education. 

J. Ed. Res.—Journal of Educational Re- 
search. 

J. Ed. Soc.—Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology. 

J. N.E.A.—Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Jun. Col. J.—Junior College Journal. 
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Education and the Promise of 
America. George S. Counts. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1945. 157 pp. $1.50. 

One of the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Se- 
ries. The author traces the development 
of America’s fundamental traditions and 
discusses their future modifications in 
terms of the emerging technological, hu- 
manistic, and industrialized age. New 
forces demand a reorientation to meet the 
new conditions of our complex life. The 
author expresses faith in education as a 
primary means for attaining our national 
aspirations. To achieve this end, however, 
educational aims must be chosen in terms 
of the society America wishes to have. 


The New American College. John 
H. Sexson and John W. Harbeson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946. 305 pp. $3.50. 


A complete, firsthand record of an ex- 
periment with the 6-4-4 plan in the 
schools of Pasadena, California, written 
by the superintendent of schools and the 
principal of the Pasadena Junior College. 
The authors, basing their recommenda- 
tion on a twenty-year trial, advocate the 
plan as a means of better articulation of 
secondary and college instruction. The 
discussion will give teachers and admin- 
istrators everywhere concrete guidance as 
to how this reorganization can be put 


into effect. 


Education for Modern Man. Sidney 
Hook. New York: The Dial 
Press, 1946. 227 pp. $2.75. 

A lucid philosophy of education which 
fuses the humanistic, scientific, and de- 
mocratic traditions into a workable mod- 
ern pattern which goes beyond the usual 
easy oppositions drawn between liberal 
and vocational education. The author re- 
lates the ends of education to the nature 


of man and both of these to the problem’ 


of extending human freedom in’.a world 


of modern industrial organization. Since ; 


the technical. jar- 


New Books on Education 


gon, it should be of interest to the lay. 


man as well as to the educator. 


State Programs for the Improve. ) 


ment of Teacher Education. 
Charles E. Prall. Washington, 


D. C.: American Council on Edu. | 


cation, 1946. 379 pp. $3.00 


Because so many types of institutions, 
including teachers colleges, state universi- 
ties, and. privately controlled colleges and 
universities, are concerned with teacher 
training, the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation became interested in encouraging 
cooperative efforts on a state-wide basis 
for the improvement of teacher education, 
The result was that funds were allocated 
to cooperative enterprises in a number of 
states, the programs being planned and 
conducted by local committees appointed 


by state department officials. Members | 


were usually drawn from the state de- 


partment of education, the state uni- |/ 
versity, the state teachers colleges, the | 


privately controlled institutions, and the 
public schools. Although the work natur- 
ally varied from state to state, institutional 
cooperation was always emphasized. The 
report describes and analyzes some of the 


activities involved in the study. Both the | 


techniques of cooperation and the speci 
fic changes brought about are treated. 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. Glenn My- 
ers Blair. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. 409 pp. $3.25. 
The number of pupils needing special 

diagnosis and help in the basic tools of 

learning has become so great that many 
high schools: have found it necessary to 
set up remedial programs. Many second- 
ary-school teachers, however, are uf 
acquainted with the techniques of psy- 
chological diagnosis’ and lack. means of 
remedying various disabilities when 
the causes have been. discovered. This 


book ‘represents an effort.to supply teach- | 


ers, principals, and’ supervisors with con 
érete .afid ‘practical suggestions for carry- 
ing out remedial programs. 
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